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TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS. % Docidant Inctructors 
—AT— 


BROOKE HALL, for Girls and Youne Ladies: SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, for Boys and Youn Men 


Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Harvard Graduate), Media, Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia. 


(GS New Illustrated Circulars, giving views of the other buildings, grounds, etc., etc., etc., sent free to any address. _2) 


Brooke HALL, 
MEDIA, ‘PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE CORPS OF IN- 
STRUCTORS. 


‘Swithin C. Shorilidge, A.B, A.M, 


(Graduate of Harvard), 


Mrs. Swithin C, Shortlidge, 
Principals. 


RESIDENT TEACHERS AT 
BROOKE HALL. 


MISS MARIA L. EASTMAN, 
| HARRIET F. GAULT, 
MISS LORRAINE M. KETCHUM, 
MRS. MARIA W. HACKLETON, 
MISS BERTHA HM. FOX, 
3 MRS. 8. J. SMITH, 
MULE, MARIE BANNVART, 
SARAH F, WRIGHT, 
| ELIZABETH THOMPSON, 
PROF, H. METTKE. 


Shortlidge 
Media Academy. 


SwITHIN C, SHORTLIDGR, 
A.B., A.M. 


(Graduate of Harvard), 
Pirencipal instructor and 
Proprietor. 


Eveens A.B, 
(Graduate of Harvard), 
Mathematics Languages, 
History. 

Bassirt, A.B. 
(Graduate of Harvard), 
Lavin, Greek, German. 


Witmer W. LAMBORN 
(Graduate in Law), 


*‘Artuur B. Apams, Ph.B. 

(Graduate of Yale), 

Physics, Chemistry, Labo- 
ratory. 


FreperIc RosBrinson, 
Book-keepino, Busine:s De- 
,ortment, Type-writing, 
Short-hand, Te.egra- 
phy, ete. 

W. C. Burwaam, A.M, 
(Graduate of Colby 
University). 
Penmanship, L tter- Writ- 
tng. 


Tuomas J. 
Instrumental and Vocal 
Music. 
Henry L. Taytor, A.B. 
(Graduate of Cornell), 
Mathematics. 


Prov. Murpock, 
Elocution, Reading, Decla- 
matin. 

C. F. Jackson, 
Drawing. 


CHaRLes W. STUART 
(Cornell University), 
Spelling, Geography, U. 8. 
History. 
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New Yorn, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH » 


ConnECTICUT, Greenwich. 
WITH HOME FOR TEN 


OYS. for College or 


ri 
home, with the ow igh- 


Connecticut, New London. 
— igned, rienced physician an 
cati on of such boys 
salty - Location unsurpassed for beauty and 
health. A ddress Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


ConNeEcTIcUT, Lyme. 
HALL SCHOOL. 

ily and preparatory school for Boys 
references from parents and from 


Ities. 
of eas. G. BarTuettT, A.M. 


Bridgeport. 
A Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. For cir- 


Miss Newson, Principal. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
ARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


Prizes for Entrance Examination. 

A Prize Scholarship of $200 is offered to men, and 
another of $200 to women, for the best entrance ex- 
amination in Languages, History, Mental Science, 
Natural Sciences, and Art. Tne examination is not 
obligatory, but the competition is open to college 
graduates and others specially admitted. Applica- 
tions must be filed before September 14. Term opens 
September 19. 

Facutty: C. D. Hartranft, E. C. Bissell, A. C. 
Zenos, Graham Taylor, W. 8. Pratt, E. C. Richard- 


son, C. 8. Beardslee, Williston Walker, A. L. Gillett,. 


C. 8. Nash, A. C. Thompson, A. B. Bassett. 
For information address President C. D. Har, 
TRANFT, or Professor 8. Pratt. 


Conwecticut, Litchfield. 
-A School for 
“tise Bae for ci rcu- 


ITH, 
M. LATHROP, Ase’t 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
. MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls and Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk 


(former Prepares for any college. Pupils 
lesley on our certificate. Special 
Pitera Welle Lan es, Art, Music. 


location, Ch home. Number lim- 
i 


Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
SS HAINES’S SCHOOL, WooD- 
SIDE.’’—Special courses in Literature, History, 
History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
Prepares for any college. Fifteenth year opens Oct. 3. 


Cornecticut, Norwalk. 
Mes. MEAD’S. HOME SCHOOL for 
Girls and Young (for- 
repares for any 
~~ opentted to on cer- 
tificate. pecial courses in literature, guage, 
art, music. "Beautiful, location, refined ee 
home. Number limi 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
—Thorough teaching. Careful taining. Mod- 


harge or building. Gymnasium. Bowl- 
B e. See cover of Cheistinn Union 


of Aug. 1, 1889. Frank 8. Rosperts, Princi 


Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
GUNNERY.-—A Family and Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. Next school year be- 
gins September 18. Address J. C. BrinsMADE. 


Connecticut, Brookfield Center. 


— CURTIS SCHOOL for (14) Boys. 
$500. Not a preparatory school. I must have 
entire charge of a boy. None received older than 15 
The conditions and what education means here are 
told in my circular. Never a case of sickness in 
theschool. Fifteenth year. 

Freperice 8. Curtis, Px.B. 


Connecticut, Woodstock. 
OODSTOCE ACADEMY. 


ConngcTicuT, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 


rivileges of ~ University, open to eve 
FESSORS AND Ins 


Jacksonville. - 
COLLEGE and 


WHIPPLE ACADEMY. 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 
For College, address President Epwarp A. TANNER. 
For Academy, address Principal J. R. Harker. 


ILLinoIs, Peoria. 

ETTINGILL SEMINARY.-A Board- 
and Day School for Girls, with Sindeugerte 

for little children. Number of resident pou lim- 

ited toten. Young children also receive ealth- 

ful location. Thorough teaching and faithful care. 

References: Rev. G. C. Harrah, Peoria; Rev. Wash- 

ington Gladden, ‘Columbus, Ohio; Rev. T. T. Mun- 


New H 
ger, New Haven ipal. 
409 Perry St., Peoria, Il. Til. 


New Jerszy, Montclair. 
EF AIRVIEW Home and School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Physical Cult- 


ure combined with Mental Training. ferences : 

Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., Montclair ; Rev. J. K. 

D.D., d .; Rev. ward Ander- 
Norwalk, Conn.; W. G. Anderson, M.D., Adel- 


phi "Academy, Brooklyn ; George H. Fox, M.D., New 
ork; Geo Shelton, M. New York. Fall 
term opens For irculars address 


ELL, Principal, 
(formerly of of Norwalk. Conn.) 


New Jersey, Morristown. 


SS E. ELIZABETH DANA reopens | 


e Seminary for Fouee. Ladies September 25. 
<4 instruction in English, French, and Ger- 

man; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of a unsurpasse Terms: Board- 


ing Pupils, $600 irculars on application. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL.--An English and Clas- 
sical School for Girls. Oldest in the West. Fits 


for Wellesley. 
of. T. Pornrer, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
SS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 
RAR’S School for Girls, Dwight Place. E ~ 
wood, N.J. Pupils admitted to Smith and Well 
on our ce cate 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
admission, to Miss Principal. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES, Mrs. “‘Westcott’s 


Boarding for Tome Ladies, Bridgeton, in 
South a ew Prepares for any college. Climate 
mild an lary. ¢ ymnasium. Illustrated circular. 


Boston. 
Boston UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 2, Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Maas. 


Bradford. 
g SCHOOL for Young Men 
Bove drill in Classics, English 
ear. m or circu 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
GAN NETT INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
PUPILS.’ ne thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 
=. Gannett, A.M., D.D 
69 Chester Square, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—d4th year begins Sept. 12. Classical, scientific, 
business, primary departments. Strict supervision 
and comforts. 
JOsEPH ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head Master. 


Amherst. 
. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Ss ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For young ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, literature, ry, and mental and moral 
philosophy. 


Amherst. 
CO GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 
Y Ladi 19, 
Miss V. W. ssc het Principal. 


Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.--Miss Kimball’s 
Day and og Shee for Yo Ladies and 
Girls will reo 25. Pleasant Home. Thor- 
ough Instructio preparatory special 
courses. Permanent home for motherless Send 
for circular. 58 Woodland 8t., Worces 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
EATON FEMALE SEMINARY 
will — its 55th he 5 Sept. 12. Fine 
rou on. 
of home ue nces. 
"pies A. E. Stanton, Principal. 


Ashburnham 


$500.0 WILL COVER ALL 


for a school 
ear of 39 weeks at CUS N DEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Send for keous to 
H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Chartered and endowed by the State of Mary- 
laod. The 42d year opens September 16. , with 
tuition in French, Latin, Art, and Music, per 
year, $225 Brooks, LL.D., Ph.D., President. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
S HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic year are 


now ready and will be sent on application. 


New Hampsuire, Wilton. 
THEOLOGICAL 


SCHOOL. Kducates for the Christian Unitarian 
Ministry. Room rent and tuition free. An entrance 


A. A. LIveRMoRE, 
JERSEY, 


N.J. Charming location on the Delaware Riv- 
er, and also on Pennsylvania Railroad. Healthful 
and homelike. Superior facilities in Belles-Lettres, 
Music,and Art. Mannersand Morals carefully guard- 
ed. Address 

Rev. Witu1AM C. Bowen, A.M., President. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens Sept. 24. P 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 

OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE.—20th 
Sept. 18. Both s. Prepares for 

Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, Princi pal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. | 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S| 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Lapms, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Yorx, Poughkeepsie. 

1, HALL. 
For Y. F -first 4 


For circu- 
ELLs Buck, A.M. 


New York, Yonkers. 
Mss BLISS’S 
AND DAY SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies reo e, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Sept. 25th, 1889. "Address, un Sept. lst, Troy, 
Pa.; Tater, as above. 

New York, 


- BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred 
Smith, A. Select Home 


College Preparatory, Departments of Mu Art, 
ment Christian nion July il. 


New York, Pelham Manor-on-Sound. 
- HAZEN’S 
oung es. mber 
Number limited. on application. . 


New York, Tarrytown (on the Hudson). 
Mss BULEKLEY’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, for Girls, will reopen Wednes- 
day, September 18. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


New York, New York, 37 East Sixty-fourth St. 
ADAME GIOVANNINI and Miss 


ay school for y reopens epee 
Superior advantages Lean parlor boarding pu a 


New York, New York. 
EW YORE TRADE 


Evening instruction in laying, 
Blackemith’s work, Plastering, Stone-cu 
g, House, ‘and Fresco Pain Painting, 


A three-months’ day course of instruction in Plumb- 


ing, House and § Painting will commence on De- 
L 4. and rick-la and Plastering ond in 
New York, Roslyn, L. tery on January 6, Tailoring class now 
T the beautiful BRYANT SCHOOL pen." Splendid of work by by y last session's 
villa, amid charming surroundings, boys are edu- | Failed f te 00 ustrated circular 
cated from early outh | up to preparation for college. roe on & tion. Address NEW YORK 
Chelstian Union, A TRADE SCHOOLS, Avenue, 67th and 68th Streets, 
Hrinps, A.M. 
New York, Brooklyn. New York, New York. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby will open her 
and inviting residence, in mber, 1889. 8 
who wish to enjoy ‘musical, or aca- 
demic advantages of N ork and rooklyn, in oo 
security of a cultured heane. Address for circulars 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn 


New York, New York. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR ee 
a. Madison Ave., N. Y. Advanced an d Pri- 
y Department. Certificate admits to Wellesie 
raj ther Colleges. Unusual advantages for board- 
ing pupils. September 26th. 
TH and Miss Barnes, Principals. 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACE (N. Y.) COLLEGE and 
HUDSON RIVER Healthfully 
and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and s —— 
atic education to young men and women. 
attention given by a of 


professors and teachers to socia), moral, 

oO grade. ear opens 

for illustrated catal 


‘Hav. A. H. Prest. 


New York, Chappaqua, 
CBAFPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. Order nee for 1888-"9 and pict- 
ure. Among the miles from New York. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Fifty miles from a, York; healthful, Lomas 
able. ear opens lith. Send for illu 
trated Crossy A.M. 


New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Course Speclal con to that o with clas the 
Scientific an courses, wi 
Beat advantages in 


tory departm rt. 
steam and furnished withelevator. Astronom 

servat useum, and Art 
erate. ‘dress 


OF. 
Pres’t A. W. Cowrzs, LL.D. 


New York, Fort Edward. 


TUTE.—A Board Seminary of highest 
with handsome and 


ous chapel, c oe music and art rooms, par 
lors, gymnasium, and furnished rooms for 100 young 
\2 Professors and Teachers. Five 
of study, with di 
para 
room, all studies, except Washo. Art, Stenogra- 
hy, and Typewriting. 32d year Sept. 16. 
Jos. E. Kina, D.D. 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL.-A 
Christian Home for Girls. Extensive grounds and 
attractive appo mts. Academic and Col] oa 
ge of Study. Superior advan in Music 
Art. 8 Course for Pupils preparing for Col- 
leges and Universities. Fall term September 
18, 1889. Carnotine A. Comstock, President. 


New York, Clinton. 

eS SEMINARY for Young 

Ladies. Advan 8 unsurpassed; attractive 

to graduates of high schools; laboratory work in sci- 

ences ; neh an rman conversation ; music and 
art. 29th year. Address A. G. Benepict, A.M. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
INSTITUTE. 


boarding and da for young ladi 
OW. ¥, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Huds0n. 
[Lavine INSTITUTE, 


Hudson, offers unusual 5 ts 
seeking the best instruction for their ys. , : 
school with refined ddress 
Pu.D. 


New Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


portunities afforded. Add 
State Trainin School, Oawage, 


BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 


Buitpine, Twenty-Third St. & Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 


It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of*any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No cutting of rates. 

No cutting of time. _ 
No cutting of service. 

Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to 


S. S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St. 


New York, Troy. 
tro POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE, Troy, N. Y. “ony hool 
the United States. Next od 
18. te 


their homes. Address 
Davin M. Greeng, Director. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ACADEMY, Pough- 


Y. 54th Year. Pre thor- 
+x Coll Milicare the ademies, 
New York, New York. 


we & Amen, Princi 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
Rey. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres 
Mrs. E. 8. West, Lady Principal. 
Preparatory and Boarding Depts. Opens its 5lst 
year Sept. 25th, 1889. 


New York, Newburgh (on the Hudson), 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


$500, no extras.—Parents do <5 <4 know h 
better it is to:put promising boy ina p Ww 
away from home at weighty 


have something subject. Send. 
ap for ee boys next fall. 
Henry W. Sieur (Yale, 
New York, Saratoga. 


Porto INSTITUTE, Saratoga, 
N. Y. For boys. Prepares for healing colleges 

d business. Established 1856. Address 
FRANKLIN B. Yartzs, A.B. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 


etic an y fit ih year be 


Sept. 18. aed Cuas. F. Down, 
New Yorx, Newburgh. 


MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 


For other educational announcements 
see page 170. 
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\ ates for 64 years, eir positions; also course of 
study, requirements for admission, "ex nses, etc. . 
at 
‘a 
pe s Sept. 30. Address aE 
R Prest., Wilton, N. 
English and Classical School for Boys ani 7 
Girls. Limited number of pupils received into Prin 
cipal’s Correspondence solicited. 
“a . R. Hatt, B.A., Yale, 1872, Principal. 
gins 
7 
Seorge B. Steven per ank C. Porte 
t For catalogue 
to Prof. Gzorer E. D 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


i our series of articles relating to farming will 
be found this week one on “The Farm as a 
Means of Reform,” by Mr. Manson, giving some 
account of the excellent work of the Children’s Aid 
Society and Burnham Farm; Father Huntington 
writes earnestly and suggestively under the title 
‘Two Nations or One ?”; some interesting phases 
of old-time New England life are described by Mrs. 
Mary B. Claflin, from whose pen we shall have 
other ‘Brampton Sketches;”’ Miss Sparhawk’s 
serial is continued. In The Home Mr. Ripley 
Hitchcock tells ‘‘ How to Form a Country Club,” 
correspondents offer suggestions and comment on 
topics formerly treated, and hints are given on 
‘The Preservation of the Voice.”’ An illustrated 
article by Laura B. Starr giving some novel ideas 
for the “ Amusement for Little Folk,” a poem by 
Mrs. M. F. Butts, and short sketches by Dorothy 
James and Susan Teall Perry, make up with other 
matter our provision for the reading of Our Young 
Folks. The sermon isone of Mr. Abbott’s, printed 
by request. In the book pages the new edition of 
Villari’s great work on Savonarola receives special 
notice. The attention of those interested in mission 
work is called to the paper on “ Mission Kinder- 
gartens for New York,” by Miss Angeline Brooks, 
in the Religious News department. 


It is impossible for a well-informed Biblical critic 
to take seriously the charges of heresy brought 
against Dr. Harper of Yale Theological Seminary, 
and in his person against the whole school of 
Higher criticism which he represents. Biblical 
criticism is divided into two departments somewhat 
roughly differentiated, and entitled respectively the 
Lower and the Higher criticism. The Lower criti- 
cism simply interrogates the text to ascertain first, 
what is the true text, and second, what is its mean- 
ing, grammatically and philologically considered. 
The Higher criticism takes the Bible as a litera- 

ture, a collection of ancient Hebrew books; it in- 
quires into their dates, their authorship, the times 
. and circumstances of their composition, the object 
of the writers, and, in short, into all which throws 
light on either their origin or their meaning. In 
this investigation it proceeds exactly as critical 
inquiry proceeds in any other literary investigation. 
There is not one canon for determining the date and 
authorship of Leviticus or John’s Gospel, and 
another canon for determining the date and author. 
ship of a Homeric poem or a Shakespearean play, 
any more than there is one science of grammar 
and philology to be used in studying the Four 
Gospels, and one entirely different science of 
language to be used in studying Homer or Xeno- 
phon. It is true that some scholars who have em- 
ployed this method have assumed that there are 
no miracles, no prophecies, no revelation, no super- 
natural element in the Bible ; but this assumption is 


no part of the Higher criticism, and is as unscien- 


tific as the contrary assumption that there are mir- 
acles and asupernatural element. These theological 
questions are dependent upon the critical questions. 
Whether, for instance, we shall believe in the mirac- 
ulous passage of the Red Sea by the children of 
Israel will depend in part, at least, upon the ques- 
tion whether we believe that the story of the exodus 
was written by Moses or his contemporaries, or 
whether it was written some centuries after. That 
some Biblical critics have assumed that the miracu- 
lous passage cannot be true, and therefore that the 
story must be a myth of a later age, argues against 
the @ priori and unscientific assumption, not against 


the Higher criticism, not against an impartial and 
independent investigation of the question who did 
write the Book of Exodus and when it was written. 
Professor Harper employs the scientific method 
of Biblical inquiry, and reaches conservative 
results. There are no assailants of the Christian 
faith in the Christian’s Bible more dangerous to 
that faith than the unconscious ones who give the 
public the impression that they dread to see the 
Bible subjected to an independent and impartial 
scrutiny. There are no defenders of that faith 
‘more efficient than those who challenge for it and 
its object the most searching inquisition. In fact, 
the Higher criticism has already established beyond 
serious doubt that the first three Gospels are the 
product of the first century, that the fourth is prob- 
ably of the same century, and that thus there was 
no time between the events recorded and the record- 
ing of the events for the growth of a myth. The 
mythical theory of miracles is now being abandoned, 
perhaps we should rather say has now been aban- 
doned, in the land that gave it birth, and it is the 
Higher criticism which has dealt to that at first 


plausible view its death-blow. 


* * 
* 


_ We clip from one of our exchanges the following 
extract, the sentiments being attributed to General 
Clinton B. Fisk, late Prohibition candidate for 
President. 


‘*T don’t believe in high license, but I believe in letting the 
people who do believe in it find out that with high license 
drunkenness increases, and that prohibition is the only true 
remedy. I may vote for a Democrat or a Republican next 
fall, but it will be under the Prohibition flag. The situation 
in New Jersey is this: We will all unite under the one flag 
upon one candidate for Governor, Mr. Le Monte. For the 
Legislature the different districts will probably adopt as 
their nominees such men nominated by another party who 
are known temperance men. In many cases, doubtless, such 
men will be Republicans. In my county, Monmouth, on the 
other hand, it will be policy to vote with the Democrats if 
they put up a man of temperance principles, because Mon- 
mouth is strongly Democratic anyway. If Major Yard, a 
Democratic leader there and atemperance man, is nominated 
by the Democrats, as is likely, I will support him. So it 
will be elsewhere. Our policy is to put our legislative votes 
on temperance men of any party where they can be elected, 
though of course there are many in the party who would not 
vote for any but a Prohibitionist under any circumstances.”’ 


We welcome very heartily this platform. It is 
one on which all temperance men who care more 
for practical temperance legislature than for 
party triumph ought to be able to unite. We 
can understand, and to some extent sympathise 
with, the objections of Prohibitionists to high 
license. We doubt whether it appears to any radi- 
cal temperance man a final solution of the problem. 
But there are two simple principles on which all 
temperance men, whether High License or Prohi- 
bition, ought to be able to unite: Local Option, 
which makes it possible for the people of any 
locality to prohibit the liquor traffic if they choose ; 
and union in supporting any temperance candidate 
in State and local elections as against any liquor or 
indifferent candidate. ‘These two principles, faith- 
fully adhered to, would give temperance laws and 
their enforcement a great impulse. 


* * 
* 


Last Thursday, at Plymouth, Mass., Faith Monu- 
ment was dedicated. The work itself, together 
with the august ceremonies and noble utterances 
connected with it, make the occasion a memorable 
one. The chief figure of the monument is a statue 
representing Faith, exemplified in the person of a 
woman, gazing outward toward the ocean and up- 
ward toward heaven, whither she points with out- 
stretched hand. In the other hand she holds an 
open Bible. Round about the central figure are 
ranged four colossal statues, designed to typify 


Morality, Freedom, Education, and Law. These 
figures occupy a sitting posture, and on each side 
of their respective thrones are niches containing ap- 
propriate symbolic forms. On the outer ends of the 
four buttresses which support the symbolic statues 
are bas reliefs, pure white tablets, covered with 
glass. They show the embarkation of the Pilgrims 
from Delft Haven, their landing on the Rock, the 
signing of the compact in the cabin of the May- 
flower, and the treaty which the Pilgrims made 
with the Indian chief, Massasoit. On panels chis- 
eled at right and left of the pedestal are the names 
of all those who came over in the Mayflower. 
Concerning the artistic merits of the monument, there 
seems to be but one opinion. The whole concep- 
tion is exquisite, worthy of the mighty events and the 
immortal names enshrined in granite and marble. 
It may be worth while to mention that the Pilgrim 
statue is said to be the largest piece of granite 
sculpture in the world. The figure representing 
Faith is thirty-six feet high, and the pedestal reaches 
upward forty-five feet. It was aptly remarked last 
Thursday that Hope and Patience, no less than 
Faith, were commemorated at the dedication; for 
that day witnessed the completion of a long and 
arduous undertaking. ‘The Pilgrim Society, through 
whose efforts the work has been at length accom- 
plished, was organized in 1820, and has had the 
erection of a suitable monument as one of its chief 
purposes from the beginning. Just thirty years 
previously to the dedication of the statue, on August 
1, 1859, the corner-stone of the pedestal was laid. 
By far the larger part of the expense was provided 
for through the munificence of Mr. Oliver Ames, a 
native of Plymouth, and uncle of the present Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. But the State itself, Con- 
necticut, and the Government of the United States 
made considerable gifts toward this object, and thus 
Faith monument is, for various reasons, entitled to 


be called national. 


* 
* 


While the ceremonies were in progress around 
the monument, a sudden fury of the storm broke 
forth, and torrents of rain, driven hither and thither 
by tremendous gusts of wind, made it almost im- 
possible to proceed with the services. Yet even this 
lent a peculiar suggestiveness to the singing of Mrs. 
Hemans’s celebrated hymn, “'The breaking waves 
dashed high, on a stern and rock-bound coast.” 
The great interest of the day culminated in the 
literary exercises following the banquet. More than 
two thousand people sat at the long lines of tables 
spread under a monster tent; and when a repast, 
appropriately frugal, scarcely less so than the one 
of which the Pilgrims partook on nearly the same 
spot soon after their landing, had been quickly 
disposed of, the intellectual banquet began. The 
Hon. John D. Long, President of the Pilgrim 
Society, presided, sitting in a chair said to have once 
belonged to John Carver, of the Mayflower com- 
pany. Mr. Long’s brief remarks were as fine and 
fit as human words well could be. Senator Hoar 
was among the speakers who responded to after- 
dinner toasts; Secretary Blaine had promised to be 
there, but was detained. The great events of the 
afternoon were the oration by the Hon. W. C. P. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and the poem by Mr. 
John Boyle O'Reilly, editor of the Boston “Pilot.” 
Mr. Breckinridge spoke for nearly two hours, and 
held his great and select audience in wrapped 
attention to the close. As an oratorical perform- 
ance, his address must be pronounced exceedingly 
able. It was terse, picturesque, antithetical, and 
often thrilling. His estimate of the Pilgrim char- 
acter and achievements was marked by great 


historical research and enthusiastic admiration. oS 
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some respects he challenged a measure of the claims 
made in their name, but:in other respects he extolled 
them, even beyond other orators who have treated 
the same theme. Mr. O’Reilly’s poem was greatly 
and deservedly admired. The most significant of 
all the notable things connected with last Thurs- 
day’s great event at Plymouth was the fact that 
such tributes were paid to the founders of Protestant 
New England by a Southern politician and an Irish 
Roman Catholic. 


¥ * 
* 


Strange and almost incredible accounts have 
been published the past few weeks about a horrible 
outbreak of fanaticism and ignorance among the 
negroes in the Southeastern part of Georgia. The 
contagiousness, so to speak, of fanaticism has always 
been a subject of peculiar interest for the psycholo- 
gist, and very many curious instances of it are 
rezorded in history. It is even thought by some 
that such “crazes” of civilized peoples as the 
“mind cure” theory, “spiritualism,” “the blue- 
glass cure,” and the like, are but modified and 
weakened forms of this tendency. At all events, 
in this Georgia outbreak we have the fanaticism of 
ignorance in its crudest and most brutal form. Not 
long ago a white man, variously called Dupont, Bell 
and Orth, appeared among these people claiming 
to be the Messiah. He preached the immediate 
end of the world, advised his followers to throw 
away what property they had, and led them in 
strange and horrible rites of so-called worship. The 
demoralization among the negroes was great, and 
in time the whites, fearing its spread, caused the 
arrest of Bell, and he was soon sent to a lunatic 
asylum—no doubt the fittest place for him. But 
the strangest part of the affair was tofollow. The 
fanaticism of the negroes still demanded a leader, and 
soon found one in one of their own race named James, 
who claimed to have received the spirit of Bell. He 
was at once accepted and worshipped. It is alleged 
that the most shocking practices of voudooism were 
carried on; it is even asserted—though we have 
seen nothing like an attempt at proof—that human 
sacrifices have taken place. One account says that 
of these “‘ worshippers of the wilderness,” as they 
call themselves, four have gone raving mad, some 
300 have had their minds temporarily unbalanced, 
and scores have thrown away their small hoards of 
silver. Last week James was arrested, and now 
we read that the leadership has been assumed by a 
negress named Roberts, who calls herself ‘“ Queen 
Mary,” stalks about with a lighted lantern on her 
head, and is believed to be the Virgin. No doubt 
the insanity will soon run its course and be aban- 
doned, and it is possible that the reports may exag- 
gerate the fact. But the whole story may well 
serve to bring into prominence the pressing need of 
extending education among the Southern negroes. 


* * 


Lee Meriwether has written for the “ West- 
minster Review” an article on American divorce 
which would be exceedingly amusing if it were 
not so exceedingly serious. In it he presents the 
most outlandish of the divorce cases which he 
came across in the year which he devoted to the 
examination of the subject under the employ of the 
Government. Amongour States South Carolina 
represents the extreme of conservatism, and Cali- 
fornia the extreme of radicalism. In the former 
State the rigor of the law seems in some cases not 
a little terrible; in the latter its laxity is often 
farcical. Mr. Meriwether cites one case in which 
a husband in California obtained a divorce on the 
ground of cruel and inhuman treatment, though the 
only instance of cruelty and inhumanity cited by 
him was that his wife failed to sew his buttons on. 
A witness testified that he had seen the plaintiff 
with but one button on his vest; the husband de- 
clared that such neglect caused him mental anguish, 
and the obliging California jurist granted the decree 
as prayed for. This case does not stand alone; 


Mr. Meriwether cites from the judicial record a 
long list of similar ones, the citation in each case 
containing the chief, if not the only, ground upon 
which the divorce was granted. Here are two of 
them : 
Case 1. From testimony of the husband: *‘ My wife would 
not get up in the morning, nor would she call me in the morn- 


ing; she would not do anything I requested her to do. All 
this has caused me mental suffering and anguish.’’ 


Case 2. From testimony of the wife: ‘‘ During our whole 
married life my husband has never offered to take me out 
riding. This has been a source of great mental suffering and 
injury.”’ 

Along with these trivial cases are presented a 
number in which the grounds for the divorce are 
as inconceivably enormous. Not to enter into the 
more serious phases of the question, it is interest- 


ing to note Mr. Meriwether’s generalization that . 


not only is the husband at fault in three times as 
many instances as the wife, but also that “when a 
husband is wicked, he is awfully wicked, far more 
so than the most wicked wife.” One-sixth of all 
the divorces are caused by drink. In the first 
1,000 divorces granted in San Francisco, 384 of 
the couples had no children, though more than 
three-fourths of them had been married upwards of 
five years. One couple had been married fifty-four 
years. Mr. Meriwether’s entire investigation is 
worth study, though his own deductions are not 
always well grounded. The impression left by his 
article is that divorce is everywhere becoming 
easier. Mr. F. J. Stimson, the authority upon 
American statute law, states that the movement 
toward multiplying the grounds for divorce, which 
for a long while swept everything before it in our 
Western States, seems now to have spent its force, 
and that stricter laws are in some cases being 
substituted. 

This city has been manifesting an interest in 
parks and pavements which suggests that the time 
may come when it shall care as much to be the 
most beautiful and quiet city in the world as it now 
cares to be the biggest and busiest. Regarding the 
parks we have spoken frequently ; regarding the 
pavements there is an almost universal demand that 
the five or six million dollars to be expended shall 
be used in laying asphalt. The objection is that 
asphalt will wear out too quickly under our heavy 
hauling. The reply is that in Buffalo and in Cincin- 
nati asphalt pavements have proven a great success 
in streets almost as crowded as ours, and that where 
they have failed in durability at all it has been 
because only a street or two were thus paved, and 
these by their smoothness attracted to themselves 
double and treble their natural traffic. Over against 
the slightly greater cost of these pavements must be 
put the saving in the wear and tear of horses and 
wagons, not to consider that of men. In a small 
city, where land is worth only one hundred dollars a 
front foot, the five or six dollars which the asphalt 
pavement costs is a serious matter. But it is com- 
paratively an insignificant item where land is worth 
a thousand dollars a front foot, as it is even in some 
of the obscure streets in the tenement-house district. 
If instead of “ pavements fanged with murderous 
stones ’—or, rather, murder-crying stones—New 
York had quiet, smooth, and easily cleaned asphalt, 
it would have made a great step in “ rendering less 
disgraceful the contrast between the fields where 
beasts live and the cities where men live.” 


* * 


William Morris, from whom this last sentence is 
quoted, told the leading men of Birmingham that 
they need not pretend to care for art so long as 
they blackened the cities where they lived by the 
refusal to use smoke-consumers at their factories. 
Some of them, we believe, now do it, but the cost 
prevents the custom becoming general, just as it 
prevented sanitary work-rooms becoming general 
until the law took the matter in hand and compelled 
the more grasping to do what thus more generous 


competitors had done of their own accord. As we 
are averse to public interference except when that 
which it takes hold of has passed beyond the domain 
of experiment, we are glad to observe that im- 
provements in these smoke-consumers are constantly 
being made, until it is possible that before long they 
may be introduced as a matter of economy—the 
closest managers being the first to adopt them. 
Just now asmoke-consuming device is being brought 
to the attention of cities and railway companies, 
which is claimed to obtain better results from two 
or three tons of coal than were formerly obtained 
from four or five tons. By a jet of superheated 
steam the carbon in smoke is consumed and utilized. 
While these improvements are going on, the num- 
ber of cities which are being freed from smoke and 
dirt by natural gas is being constantly increased. 
In Lancaster, O., new wells have recently been dis- 
covered which are the largest in the country. This 
town has in a progressive way made the natural 
gas (which no individual created and none has a 
right to) public property. The gas is used for il- 
luminating as well as manufacturing purposes, and 
nearly every house in this town of six thousand 
people is supplied with it. Curiously enough, this 
acknowledgment of private. property in the upper 
soil, which the owner may enrich and improve, 
while maintaining the right of the public to the 
earth itself, and whatever natural wealth lies hid 
down in it, is the theory of the Turkish land-law. 


| * * 
* 


‘The entire outlook upon scientific improvements 
is a cheering one. A new and not unimportant use 
has been discovered for electricity, which is of espe- 
cial interest to church people. As a result of two 
or three years’ experiments by various electric motor 
companies, a machine has been perfected by which 
church organs are now pumped by electricity. The 
first church to make use of this invention was 
St. Paul’s of this city, which for nearly a year 
has operated its organ by means of a one-horse 
power motor, where formerly four men were required 
to do the same amount of work. The experiment 
has proved such a complete success that eight of the 
largest church organs in New York. have recently 
been similarly equipped. Among them is Dr. 
Parkhurst’s church on Madison Square. The cost 
of equipping the electric motor is reported to be 
less than one-half that of the simplest gas engine, 
and the cost of running it also decidedly less. 
The “ Times ” prophesies that it will be but a short 
time before all churches within reach of an elec- 
trie current will be provided with this labor-saving 
appliance. The future of electricity as a locomotive 
power is also increasingly promising. The results 
of the experiments with the Daft motor on the 
Ninth avenue elevated road of this city show that 
an electric motor weighing ten tons can do the work 
of a steam locomotive of eighteen tons. While Mr. 
Edison is engaged in perfecting his “ farsight’’ 
machine, Herr Kérzel, of South Germany, is re 
ported to have brought a similar invention down to 
a working basis. By means of a “ photoscope” light 
vibrations are changed into electric vibrations, just 
as sound vibrations are in the telephone. When Herr 
Kérzel in Berlin talked with a business friend in 
Potsdam, the latter saw the image of the former 
in a ground glass before him. While space is being 
thus annihilated by the making it possible to hear 
and see those in the distance, the invention by 
which the operating power of lines is being less- 
ened has recently been used by the Italian Gov- 
ernment in its diplomatic correspondence. In a 
recent contemporary Dr. Mackenzie suggests that 
the phonograph, by preserving the fame of orators, 
actors, and singers—hitherto the most evanescent 
kind of glory—in a form as concrete as a picture, 
“ will make possible a new science of comparative 
phonology,” since our descendants, three centuries 
hence, will be able to compare our speech with 
their own. 
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Not long ago a Roman priest called attention to 
the way in which Puritan New England was rap- 
idly becoming New Ireland. He cited the presence 
of the Irish in the chief towns of the Atlantic sea- 
board and in the manufacturing districts as evidence 
that the Celts had a foothold which made them 
practically the future owners of the soil. and pointed 
out that in many parts of the New England prov- 
ince the Irish had already succeeded to the owner- 
ship of the discarded farms of the original settlers. 
Now Mr. Bartlett, in the August “ Forum,” under- 
takes to show that the invasion is even worse from 
Canada than it has been from Ireland, and that the 
Canadian French, retaining their language, their 
race traditions, and their parochial schools, will 
constitute an important element to be reckoned 
with in the near future. There is a great deal of 
truth in the statement of the situation for both 
parties. In some of the larger manufacturing cen- 
ters the Irish and French, and in some the French 
alone, outnumber the native population. The 
fecundity of both races is the pledge that in these 
localities the balance of power will be in the hands 
of what are in some respects alien races ; and the 
future outlook is not one that it is pleasant to con- 
template, if one regards it in the light of present 
tendencies. The point is whether the American 
spirit and institutions can be retained where the 
alien elements are so constant and have so much to 
support them. The case is not quite the same that 
it was in the original settlement of the American 
colonies, all of whose inhabitants grew up under 
the operation of American ideas. The French 
Canadians are generally hostile to our institutions ; 
‘but this comes through ignorance rather than 
through ill-will. The Irish of the second or third 
generation are among our most loyal citizens, and 
will continue to be true Americans. At the same 
time it is possible, with the facts of the present 
distribution of the population in hand, to see that 
great and radical changes in the social, political, 
and religious condition of New England are al- 
ready imminent. 


* * 


In an article to be found on another page of this 
issue, Miss Angeline Brooks points out the adapta- 
bility of the kindergarten system for mission work 
in great cities. The peculiar desirability and ef- 
fectiveness of this proposed method of working 
among the children of the poor needs only to be 
mentioned to at once call out a ready assent. As 
the writer clearly shows, the kindergarten has a 
moral and even religious basis as well as one simply 
educational. It offers exceptional opportunities 
for the teacher to meet the pupil at home as well 
as at school. Its special forms of training are in- 
teresting and attractive; they appeal to the liking 
and incite the curiosity of even dull and refractory 
children. We are glad to announce that several 
ladies and gentlemen who take an interest in both 
mission and educational work propose to initiate an 
experiment in the direction of instituting free kin- 
dergartens through this city the coming fall. _ One 
only wonders that so practical and excellent an 
idea has not been turned to account sooner. 


* * 
* 


The friends of decency and enemies of brutality 
will heartily commend the action of Governor 
Lowry, of Mississippi, in securing the arrest by 
requisition of John Sullivan, the prize fighter. As 
we write, the victor in the recent slugging encounter 
is in jail in Jackson, and his opponent is a fugitive 
from justice. There was a good deal of moral 
courage in Governor Lowry’s prompt and energetic 
action, and particularly in his quick resentment of 
the insult to the authorities in the attempt of some 
of the Jackson rowdies to make a hero of Sullivan 
by demonstrations on the streets in his honor. The 
demonstrations ended in the prompt enforced re- 
tirement of the hero to the lock-up. Our amusing 


contemporary “ Life,” hits off neatly the treatment 
of the Sullivan-Kilrain fight by some newspapers 
by suggesting to them the following appropriate 
head-lines: “Sullivan-Kilrain Fight. A Disgrace 
to Civilization. ‘Twenty-six columns of Beastly 
Particulars Fully Illustrated.” 
* 

GENERAL News :—The Soudanese dervishes were 
routed on Saturday by General Grenfell’s forces 
after a battle lasting seven hours. The Arabs lost 
2,000 killed and‘wounded; the Egyptian loss was 
small. Wad-el-Jumi, the Soudanese leader, was 
killed. Emperor William of Germany has been 
welcomed to England with great ceremony; the 
naval display was imposing and extraordinary. 
From Mexico are reported discoveries in Chiapas 
of ruined cities of great antiquity and many evi- 
dences of a considerable degree of civilization. 
Burke, suspected of complicity in the Chicago 
Cronin murder, has been extradited from Winni- 
peg. Extensive earthquakes in the island of 
Kion Sion, Japan, have destroyed great numbers 
of people and a large amount of property.——The 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, the author of many well- 
known hymns, died in Edinburgh last week. 
The business portion of the city of Spokane Falls, 
Washington Territory, was almost entirely des- 
troyed by fire on Monday. The loss is variously 
estimated at from five to fifteen million dollars. 


THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 


f Ree, ships have been seized and searched in the 
Pacific by the United States Revenue cutter 
“Rush,” the one Canadian, the other English, for 
illegal seal fishing in Behring Sea. The latter 
showed no evidence of having been engaged in the 
seal-fishery business in Behring Sea, and was at 
once released ; the other had her papers and her 
seal cargo confined, and a man was put in charge 
of her to bring her into an American port; but as 
one man was no match for the crew, they took 
him into a Canadian port—Victoria. Our party 
journals are attempting each to throw the respon- 
sibility for the seizure upon the other party. The 
Democratic journals attribute it to Mr. Blaine’s 
aggressive foreign policy ; the Republican journals 
reply that a law, passed at the late session of Con- 
gress, and approved by President Cleveland, pro- 
hibited seal fishing in Alaskan waters except under 
grant from the United States Government, and de- 
fined Alaskan waters as including “the dominion of 
the United States in the waters of the Behring Sea,” 
and that the present seizure is only a necessary en- 
forcement of this law, for the existence of which 
the last, not the present, Administration is respon- 
sible. This question is, however, wholly secondary 
and insignificant beside the greater one—whether 
the act of the “ Rush ” can be justified ? It is the 
act neither of one party nor of the other, but of the 
United States of America, and it behooves all 
Americans to know whether it is justifiable in law, 
and, if so, whether it is politic? It is the more 
important for a disinterested public to reach an in- 
telligent judgment on this subject, because the Gov- 
ernment has given a grant to one company which 
has, under certain defined limitations, a monopoly of 
the seal fishery, and which has, therefore, a strong 
pecuniary interest in inducing the Government to 
drive off from the seal fishery waters all vessels of 
other nationalities. 
The seizure and search of the British vessel, in 


which nothing was found, can certainly not be de- 


fended, and we must assume that in this act, on 
the open seas, the “‘ Rush” exceeded her instruc- 
tions. We fought the war of 1812 against the claim 
of Great Britain to search a vessel under a friendly 
flag on the open seas, and we cannot now repudiate 
our traditional position on that subject. Even 
slavers on the African coast could be seized and 
searched only under international treaties framed for 
the purpose. The other seizure is, in view of past 


history, hardly more defensible. The American 
position in all international controversies has been 
in favor of open seas. It was this which gave 
strength to our demand that, in spite of the word- 
ing of the treaty of 1818, our fishermen should not 
be excluded from the Newfoundland fisheries be- 
yond gun-shot of the coast. In this matter of the 
Behring Sea our position was laid down so clearly 
during President Adams’s Administration that it 
could not be changed without declaring that, in- 
stead of being the most pacific nation in the world, 
we cared more for bluster than for honor. Russia, 
like ourselves, had given over the monopoly of its 
seal-fisheries to a commercial company, through 
whose influence the Czar Alexander was persuaded 
to issue, in 1821, a ukase prohibiting 

‘all foreign vessels, not only to land on the coasts and 
islands belonging to Russia, but also to approach within less 


than one hundred Italian miles. The transgressor’s vessel is 
subject to confiscation, along with the whole cargo.”’ 


When the news of this reached America the fol- 
lowing year the indignation was universal. This 
universal sentiment is preserved to us in Theodore 
Lyman’s “The Diplomacy of the United States,”’ 
which was published in 1828. Our Pacific sealing- 
vessels, he says, in describing the situation, 

‘find themselves menaced by a maritime persecution and 
proscription, only reminding them of the tyrannical edicts 
of the old world from their absurdity and impotence. .. . 
They (the commercial company) forbid all vessels from ap- 
proaching on the high seas within one hundred miles of their 
possessions. ‘This unreasonable and despotic and intolerable 
regulation . . . shall not subvert the law of nations.” 

President Adams rightly refused to submit to the 
Russian pretensions, and. Russia withdrew them, 
making a treaty with us which conceded for ten 
years, not only the right to fish on the high seas, 
but also to frequent, without any hinderance what- 
ever, the harbors and creeks upon the coast for the 
purpose of fishing and trading with the natives of 
the country. This treaty we were unable to renew, 
but we never receded from the position taken by 
President Adams regarding the open seas. The claim 
put forward by the company which (unwisely, as 
Governor Swineford, of Alaska, reported in 1887) 
has the monopoly of the fur fisheries, that the 
seizure of the Canadian vessels is necessary to 
prevent the destruction of the seals, has just enough 
of truth in it to make it a dangerous falsehood. 
Where seal fisheries have been destroyed, as in the 
Southern Shetland Islands in 1821, it has been from 
the land side, mothers and young being killed in 
the rookeries. The young seals are born on land, 
and, until taught to swim, will drown in water. 
Our vessels ought to protect the seal islands and 
prevent Canadian vessels from coming within three 
miles of the rookeries, but protection of seals upon 
the high seas is something over which we have no 
more authority than any other nation. It may be, 
as the commercial company claims, that more than 
three-fourths of the seals killed on the high seas 
are lost, but the evil is one which can plainly only 
be stopped by international consent. As to the 
humorous claim attributed to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, that we have a right to the seals in 
open seas because they have been bred in our 
waters, the same principle would establish a claim 
of the Northern States to authority over the robins 
when they go South in the Fall. 


-—— 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 
ERMO-MANTIA is no better than Anglo-mania; 


and the former is as fashionable in certain theo- 


logical circles as is the other in certain circles in soci- 
ety. If there are some men who want no other ground 
for rejecting an idea than that it came from Ger- 
many, there are others who ask for no better com- 
mendation. Dub any thought German, and you 
give it at once.a name as sure to admit it to some 
minds as to exclude it from others. That thereis 
in England or America a scholarship, especially a 
Biblical scholarship, worthy to be mentioned in the 
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same breath with that of Germany, is an idea which 
the Germo-maniac would not entertain long enough 
even to consider whether it is true or not. 
Professor Sanday, Professor of New Testament ex- 
egesis at the University of Oxford,in a well-considered 
and thoroughly impartial article in the July Contem- 
porary, called forth by one which cannot so be charac- 
terized recently published by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
in the “ Nineteenth Century,” shows very clearly 
that it is not necessary to depreciate Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship in order to recognize the merits of 
scholarship in Germany. He awards the palm for 
painstaking, detailed, critical work to England and 
America, and points out, with as much justice as 
modesty, that this uninteresting, detailed, critical 
work must be carried through before we shall be 
ready for safe conclusions as to either the date or the 
authorship of the books of the Bible; that however 
fascinating generalizations without adequate data 
may be, they are much more likely to be interest- 
ing than instructive, brilliant than trustworthy, and 
captivating to readers of literary imagination than 
acceptable to scholars of patient judgment. We 
quote, not without a feeling of national pride, Pro- 
fessor Sanday’s tribute to American scholarship : 


‘* | The Americans, like ourselves, have been occupied 
in working up arrears. In this they have quite kept pace 
with us. I know of no better church histories in Eng- 
lish than Dr. Schaff’s and the comprehensive volume of Dr. 
G. P. Fisher. The latter seems to me to be a writer of quite 
ideal tone and temper, and his books are now, I am glad to 
say, in the hands of English publishers, and accessible to the 
English public. The Union Seminary of New York is a center 
for the unwearied diffusion of theological knowledge. Dr. 
Thayer is to Harvard what Dr. Fisher and Dr. Dwight are to 
Yale, Dr. Warfield formerly to Andover [misprint for ‘* Alle- 
gheny ’’| and now to Princeton, and Professor Rendel Harris 
—a link between England and the West—-to Haverford. The 
mention of some of these names will prevent us from for- 
getting that America is taking its share in the work of re- 
search as well as in that of popularization. In the first half 
of the century America was fortunate in having among its 
leading theologians Professor Andrews Norton, a scholar 
somewhat of the type of Nathaniel Lardner, and fully Lard- 
ner’s equal both in learning and in sobriety and soundness of 
judgment. At the same date we in England had not, I be- 
lieve, any one so wide and open minded. His spirit seems to 
have largely descended upon the American scholars of suc- 
ceeding generations. Foremost among his pupils was Dr. 
Ezra Abbot, whose name is now as highly honored on the 
Continent and in this country as in hisown. Dr. Abbot’s in- 
fluence was exercised rather through private intercourse with 
other scholars than through written books. He left behind 
him, however, a number of essays, longer and shorter, which 
were most seasonably collected and published at Boston last 
year by Professor Thayer. They are models of exhaustive 
reading, exact statement, and sober reasoning, and from their 
excellence in these respects they take a place in the front 
rank among the productions of the century. Itis not without 
significance that in the international discussions which fol- 
lowed the publication of the ** Didaché,’’ though the highest 


honors must doubtless be awarded to Harnack for his histor-— 


ical valuation of that document, yet for tracking the history 
of its text more was done in America by Dr. MeGiffert, Dr. 
Warfield, and Professor Rendel Harris... . . 

It is a great advantage to the Biblical student to 
read German with ease ; but it is a great mistake 
to suppose that everything printed in Germany is 
scholarly, or that one is shut out from the best 
scholarship of the world in Biblical criticism and 
theology because he is not familiar with German. 
Neither England nor America has produced any 
one Commentary on the New Testament equal to 
Meyer’s ; for though in minute examination Ellicott 
is his equal, and in literary insight Jowett is his 
superior, unfortunately neither of these has written 
except on a portion of the New Testament. But 
not to mention the books which Professor Sanday 
has mentioned above, there is no dictionary of New 
Testament Greek equal to Professor Thayer’s, no 
dictionary of the Bible equal to the American 


- edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, no better treat- 


ment of the prophets than Professor Briggs’ Mes- 
sianic Prophecy, no treatment of the Bible as a 
whole superior to Professor Ladd’s larger work on 
the Sacred Scriptures, no monograph illustrative of 
what painstaking Biblical criticism should be than 
Professor Ezra Abbot’s monograph on the Fourth 
Gospel, and, we venture to add, no teachers in Ger 
many who in power of combined enthusiasm and 


scholarship surpass Professors Allen, of Cambridge 
(Episcopalian) Divinity School ; Thayer of Cam- 
bridge (University) Divinity School; Smythe, of 
Andover ; Harper and Fisher, of Yale ; Professors 
Harris, uncle and nephew, of Yale and of Andover, 
respectively, and Professor Curtis, of Chicago ; 
and this by no means exhausts the list of the 
really great teachers in our American theological 
schools. It is true of us to-day that our prophets 
are not without honor, save in their own country. 


UNSELFISH SERVICE. 


NE of the most striking scenes in modern fic- 
tion is that in Charles Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,”’ 
where the zealous young monk, who has become 
almost a convert to the fascinating Neoplatonism 
of the brilliant Hypatia, is suddenly brought to a 
realization of its entire inadequacy to human needs 
when the beautiful teacher declares that she has done 
nothing and can do nothing for his wayward sister. 
A philosophy which can do nothing for a human life, 
whatever its conditions, was a philosophy that could 
not be true; and this incident suggests the test of, 
not only all philosophy and religion, but all the ideals 
and purposes of every human life. No philosophy 
ean be true which does not in some way contribute to 
the strength and purity of every human soul who 
studies it; no religion can claim divine authority 
which has not the right word for every human 
need; no human life is wisely and rightly ordered 
which does not in its own working out inspire, 
direct, and aid other lives. To make life richer, 
stronger, and purer for men, and to help men to 
take to themselves this richer, purer, and stronger 
life, is the end of every kind of knowledge, of all 
forms of activity, and of every rightly ordered life. 
This service to a common humanity need not be 
direct or immediate; it may be very indirect, and 
discoverable only in its ultimate results; but at 
some point and in some way this service must be 
rendered. The philosophy, the religion, the action, 
the man or woman, in which or in whom this ele- 
ment of divine helpfulness is not found may be put 
aside as unworthy guides. The science which 
should abstract itself entirely from human life, if 
such a thing were possible, and work out some 
complete system which could not in any way enrich 
or strengthen men in the life they have to live, 
would not be worthy the pursuit of any thoughtful 
man. | 
It is not necessary in order that one may employ 
this quality of helpfulness that one should be all the 
time in personal contact with the needs and weak- 
nesses of others, or that one should give himself up 
to a specific charitable work or mission. Some of 
the noblest souls who have ever lived have, by the 
very necessities of the work they have undertaken, 
been somewhat shut off from immediate contact 
with the daily wants of their fellows. But the 
result of their labors has been so to expand the 
thoughts of men about their own lives that they 
have immensely enriched and ennobled those lives, 
and so, at a long range, they have been illustrious 
helpers of their fellows. The essential thing is that 
one should conceive of his work in this spirit ; that 
one should feel that no kind of work or knowl- 
edge or culture is an end in itself; but that the 
ultimate object of it all is to make the world sweeter, 
and the men who live in it better. The student who 
devotes all his years to the patient exploration of 
some path of knowledge, and by his devotion to 
truth, his self-denial, his untiring patience, becomes 
a living example of the noblest qualities, may some- 
times seem to those who do not understand his ends 
nor appreciate the quality of soul which he is put- 
ting into his work to be leading a selfish life. It is 
a common error which identifies unselfish service 
with acts whose beneficent result is immediately 
detected. There are high and noble services which 
do not seem to touch individuals at all, but which 
are rendered to humanity at large in the way of a 


general expansion of the knowledge and conception 
of life. To most men, however, this problem never 
presents itself in this form. Most of us must choose 
to render services to men which are direct and 
personal if we are to render any, and no man ought 
to be content who does not feel that his life in its 
general result, no less than in its specific actions, is 
easing the burden and smoothing the way for 
others. A selfish life is not only irreligious—it is 
distinctly disreputable, a thing unworthy, and there- 


fore inexcusable. No man of any conscientiousness 


ean live comfortably in the world as he sees it 
to-day unless he is doing something to better the 
general condition of things. A selfish life in the 
light of the world’s needs at this end of the nine- 


teenth century is essentially an ignoble and mean 


4 


life. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator found himself wishing the other day 
that Lamb had added to his list of “ Popular Fallacies ” 
a dissertation on the notion “ that a smile or a laugh is 
necessarily indicative of amusement.” The wish was 
suggested by some interesting remarks on the subject 
of “some puzzling laughter,” which occurred in the 
Contributor’s Club of a recent number of the * Atlantic 
Monthly.” Some of the Spectator’s friends may recall 
these remarks, but he will take the risk of repeating 


the incident which occasioned them. The Contributor 


was at the exhibition of the Verestchagin pictures, and 


was one of a group listening to the talk of the artist 


himself in regard to the much-discussed war pictures. 
One of the most striking of these represents the scene 
before the Turkish forts on the day after the battle of 
Shipka. No one who saw the picture can have forgot- 
ten it. On the left the victorious General Skobeleff, 
I think, followed by his staff, gallops down the cheer- 


ing line of soldiers ; on the right lie the stiff figures of 
the frozen dead. Standing before this canvas Verest- 


chagin said: “I was there myself at the time. I 
was riding just behind the General. I, too, was very 
much elated by the victory we had won’ But I ob- 
served that the dead men on the field were not elated.” 
In response to these remarks, the Contributor relates; 
that “the crowd of hearers broke into a general 
chuckle,” and it was this chuckle that he mee so 
puzzling. 

Now, although to the Spectator, as to the Contribu- 
tor, there is nothing humorous in Verestchagin’s re- 
marks—on the contrary, they certainly are, as he says, 
“ pregnant with terribly ethical suggestions ”’—yet that 
his audience should have responded to them as they 
did does not “puzzle” him. Such a phenomenon is 


common enough, and only surprising because of the 


fallacy before mentioned—that a laugh necessarily im- 
plies amusement. It is often, om the contrary, simply 
a tribute to the unexpected—a tribute partly voluntary, 
partly involuntary. To take the last first, any shock 
to the brain demands an instantaneous physical expres- 
sion. We turn cold when we are frightened, hot 
when we are angry. We start, we exclaim, we blusb, 
we shriek, we do a variety of things in accordance 

with the occasion and our individual peculiarities ; but 
there is no form of physical manifestation of mental 
emotion so common as a laugh ; and that the emotion 


need not be pleasurable in the smallest degree, may in- 


deed be distinctly painful, every one knows who has had 
to endure frequent shocks of the unexpected and incon- 


gruous upon over-strained nerves. 


These demand the relief of physical expression: we 
must do something, but how little it matters what we 
do is attested by the frequency with which one hears 
the expression, “I did not know whether to laugh or 
cry. 

It must be admitted, however, that when we get to 
the incongruous we are on uncertain ground, it being an 
open question just where, in this direction, the legiti- 
mately humorous begins. For it is undeniable that 
there often seems to be something pleasurable to the 
human mind in incongruity even where there is an en- 
tire absence of humorous intention. We laugh at the 
vagaries of a drunken man, not because they are funny, 
but because they are unintentional. Indeed, what is 
known as distinctively American humor relies, in great 
measure, for its effect on the response which a highly 
strung nervous organization is as sure to pay to the 
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unexpected, as a tightly braced drumhead is to respond 
to a tap from the stick. Analyze a pure specimen of 
typical American humor and the effect is found to de- 
pend almost wholly upon the surprise, the incongruity. 
For example,“ Mr. David M’Cready, who rejoiced (until 
recently) in a weight of two hundred and fifty pounds, 
yesterday mistook a keg of nitro-glycerine for a stool. 
Notice of funeral will be given as soon as Mr. M’Cready 
is sufficiently collected.” Now, except possibly for 
the play upon the last word, what is there humorous 
in that story ? To weigh two hundred and fifty pounds 
is not humorous, to sit on a keg of nitro-glycerine is not 
humorous, to be blown to pieces is not humorous, and 
yet ninety-nine people out of a hundred laugh at such 
a story. The Spectator recalls from his own experi- 
ence a still ‘“‘ odder” instance of the apparently humor- 
ous effect of surprise. It was at a concert. The 
orchestra was playing some familiar air, when, in the 
midst of a phrase, there came an abrupt pause, and 
then the whole character of the piece was transformed. 
A subdued laugh ran through the entire audience. The 
‘surprise, or rather the nervous shock, was repeated two 
or three times, with the same result, yet what was there 
to laugh at ? 


* * * 


But the point which the Spectator has originally in 
view, and from which he has wandered farther than he 
intended, was not so much that a laugh, when involun- 
tary, may be merely a nervous response to the unex- 
pected, apart from any element of pleasure; but that 
even where it is voluntary, even where it is a more or 
less deliberate manifestation of a mental emotion, it 
does not follow that this emotion is a pleasurable one. 
If a laugh or a smile ought only to be called upon to do 
duty when there is something agreeable going on, then 
they are certainly terribly overworked; to which state- 
ment rise up as witnesses such familiar combinations as 
an angry laugh, a bitter laugh, a defiant laugh, a de- 
spairing laugh, a cruel smile, a melancholy smile, a 
hopeless smile, and not a few others. The truth is, 
that in our intercourse with one another we are obliged 
to make use, for the most part, of a very limited num- 
ber of signals, of which none can be run to the mast- 
head as readily and rapidly as a smile or a laugh; and 
that it is an instinctive and altogether commendable 
custom to respond in some fashion to the signals of 
others. This is undoubtedly due, in some part, to gen- 
eral friendliness, but I suspect it is due in much larger 
part to a natural distaste for appearing stupid, toa 
natural desire to prove that too large a demand has not 
been made upon our intelligence. In the case of Ver- 
estchagin’s audience, the men and women composing it 
had to do something to show their appreciation of the 
point he had made. Instead of making a simple state- 
ment, he had employed adeliberate dramaticartifice with 
the intention of bringing home to his hearers, by a sud- 
den, unexpected demand upon their intelligence, the 
realization of certain terrible facts. Some response 
was necessary. A groan would undoubtedly have been 
more appropriate than a “chuckle,” but a chuckle was 
much more easily accomplished, and much less likely to 
be conspicuous. One has to: be very much in earnest 
to groan, the ropes work so stiffly—at least in A meri- 
can hands ; but a smile has an aspect of intelligence, 
and yet commits one to nothing in particular. It may 
seem undiscriminating to laugh at something which is 
not at all funny, but we are so poor in this matter of 
responsive signals that we can’t be very severe. <A dog 
has to be satisfied with a bark on both joyful and alarm- 
ing occasions, has to wag the same tail to testify to 
affection or penitence, to pleasure or apology; and, 
after all, are we not in something the same boat? 


TWO NATIONS OR ONE? 


By FATHER HunNTINGTON. 


IFTY years ago Lord Beaconsfield wrote “Sybil ; 

or, the Two Nations.” In the course of the 
story it transpired that the two nations were not 
separated by mountain chains or political boundaries, 
but were the two great sections into which modern 
England finds itself divided—the section of the 
- present possessors of wealth and opportunity of 
acquiring wealth, and that of those who possess 
neither the one nor the other. These two sections 
divide between them, not England only, but the sixty 
million people of this land. The nations are various- 
ly named. One brilliant writer speaks of the House of 
Have and the House of Want ; another characterizes 
them as the “ privileged and unprivileged classes ;” 
another: as “the satisfied and the discontented ;”’ 
but the most common as well as the oldest nomencla- 


ture is ‘‘the rich and the poor.” Undoubtedly these 
terms are relative, and the division into the two 
nations can only be made in a very broad and general 
way. The gradations from the railroad king to the 
scavenger are so fine that at first it seems impossible 
to slip a knife-blade in between the closely fitting 
links. Besides, the names rich and poor have quite 
a different meaning to different people. I remem- 
ber a little boy in the top story of a tenement-house 
pointing down to some scrawny plants bearing a few 
pinched flowers on a lower roof, and saying, in a tone 
of awe, “ Those are awful rich people down there.” 
And with the rapid changes in our social condi- 
tion the extension of the terms shifts and alters. A 
few years ago a man with a hundred thousand 
dollars was regarded as a “rich man;” he would 
hardly pass for such in New York society to-day. 
And yet, spite of all this apparent vagueness of 
meaning, the two nations that rich and poor denote 
are becoming more clearly defined, more mutually 
exclusive, with every week. Multitudes are passing 
constantly from one nation to the other, and yet 
the passage one way is becoming daily more diffi- 
cult—“ facilis descensus Averni.”’ 

Do we not ourselves witness to the definiteness 
of one of the terms by the way in which we speak 
of the poor? What does that word really connote 
as we use it? A great deal is written and spoken 
about the poor. We have societies for investigating 
or improving the condition of the poor; we have 
able articles on the housing, feeding, clothing, visit- 
ing of the poor; we have hospitals and medical 
attendance for the poor, mission chapels for the 
poor, special quarters in our cemeteries for the poor, 
orphanages for the young of the poor. Certainly, 
in the face of this universal use of the term we can- 
not deny that the word must mean somebody or 
bodies. _Who are they? Who do you, my Chris- 
tian brother or sister, mean by the poor? Is it not 
fair to say that when you make use of the word you 
have in mind a mass of individuals, men, women, 
and children, around which you have drawn in 
thought an invisible line that clearly differentiates 
this company from other individuals, and sets it at 
some little distance from the rest of the community, 
including yourself, your family and your acquaint- 
ances? And having thus located the poor, if I may 
say so, do you not regard them as separated from 
you and yours not only by some present outward con- 
ditions, but by their very constitution and make-up, 
as being of a somewhat coarser fiber perhaps, as 
duller in their sensibilities, possibly as providential- 
ly suited to their environment and the occupation 
in which they engage’ In other words, do you not 
regard them very much as if they were really a 
separate and inferior species of the genus homo, the 
peculiarities and traits of which must be duly con- 
sidered and the best way discovered to develop and 
improve the breed, but which must still remain seg- 
regated from the rest of the race? I do not suppose 
that you have ever presented the matter to yourself 
in this light, and I dare say you feel quite offended at 
the suggestion that you really entertain these 
sentiments ; but, in all honesty, my friend, do you 
not ? Does there not underlie much that is said on 
social matters a tacit assumption—it rarely finds 
expression—that what “the poor” are to-day that 
they are, not because of surrounding circumstances, 
accidental condition of education, companionship, 
work, but because of some intrinsic grossness, 
obtuseness, lack of energy or ambition? Does one 
declaim against the foulness of tenement-houses, the 
answer is calmly given, “Oh, the poor actually like 
the dirt; they prefer to herd together,” as though it 
were quite as much a trait of the species as for eels 
to live in the mud, or rabbits to crowd together in 
their burrows. Does one advocate an extension of 
the eight-hour system, one is met at once with— 
“Oh, the men will simply spend the extra two 
hours in the saloon.” Does one deplore the starva- 
tion wages of girls in the cities, the reply comes 
promptly, “ Why, they could all have good homes 
at service in the country, but they won’t leave the 
city streets.” 

‘But you are forgetting the law of heredity; 
these people have inherited vicious or perverted 
tastes and dispositions, and you propose to treat 
them as though they were free from the taint of 
generations of degraded progenitors.”’ Not so fast, 
my friend. Let us settle one thing ata time. Are 
you not in a measure admitting my statement that 
you regard these people—the poor—as of different 
stuff from that of which you are made? I do not 
forget “the awful, sacred law of Heredity.” I 
know that many of those you call the poor are hand- 
icapped for the race of life by evil propensities and 
passions inherited from their parents. But will you 


venture to say that they have contracted an ineradi- 
cable disease, that human nature has sunk so low in 
them that it is no longer capable of restoration and 
uplifting? You have seen the lowest tribe of sav- 
ages cleansed, taught, and civilized ; you have seen 
them furnishing their heroes and martyrs of the 
Christian faith: do you condemn this people—the 
poor—at your very doors, they and their descend- 
ants, to brutality and crime? ‘“ But,” you say, 
“the progress must be so very gradual; we can 
only hope to accomplish a little in each generation.” 
How do you know? In how many cases have you 
made any fair trial? Do you know how young 
women to-day are struggling up out of base sur- 
roundings to refinement and grace? Of an Indian 
from the plains, captured in war, carried in chains 
to St. Augustine, Florida, the clergyman in whose 
family he afterwards lived for three years prepar-. 
ing for the ministry said, in my hearing, “ He is the 
best man, white, black, or red, that I ever knew.”’ 
Are these people so much more degraded than he 
was’? Ah, my friend, did the Lord Jesus come 
with no better Gospel than you preach ? did he come 
to tell men that, though they could not hope to be 
much better than their fathers, some distant 
generation of their children might attain to a 
Christian manhood? He said of the crowd of 
rude, ignorant fisher-folk who sat about him, their 
dull minds slowly wakening under his words, 
“Behold my mother and my brethren!” No won- 
der they heard him gladly ! no wonder the new life 
sprang up within them, and that they found them- 
selves renewed in the image of God! “ My brother, 
my sister, my mother.” They are words of divine 
power. Suppose we used them in place of “ the 
poor,” what a change would come over our thoughts, 
and pass from thought into action! A gifted and 
large-hearted woman recently repeated this story. 
You may have seen it, but you will not hear it too 
often or dwell upon it too much: Some men work- 
ing in a sand-pit were covered by a mass of sand 
falling from the bank above them; their fellow- 
workmen hastened to try and shovel them out 
before they were suffocated. A group of spectators 
gathered and looked on. Suddenly a woman, bare- 
headed and breathless, ran up to one of the men 
who was standing by and caught him by the arm. 
“ Jack !” she panted, “Jack, don’t you know your 
brother's down there!” And the man flung off his 
coat and grasped a shovel, and sprang in and shov- 
eled desperately to save his brother’s life. Yes, in the 
sight of God there are not two nations—only one: 
his children, our brothers, all the world over. The 
Fatherhood, the Brotherhood—have we even be- 
gun tolearn them? Dowe realize that our brother 
is down there ?”’ Are we prepared to say, not “the 
poor,” but “ my brothers, my sisters,” “His brothers, 
His sisters?” My brother tramping there wearily 
from shop to shop looking for a job, or working 
ten, twelve, fourteen hours a day at crushing, ill- 
requited work, that exhausts all save the faculties 
of the brute—the craving for food, drink, sleep! 
My sister toiling in that roaring factory for a mere 
pittance, and coming back when the day is over to 
that tenement block, with its foul talk and degrad- 
ing company, the craving for city sights and sounds 
become a second nature, so that she shudders at 
the “loneliness ” of green fields and blue sky! And 
if you long to help this brother, this sister, of yours, 
don’t set them away from you in the undistinguished 
mass of “the poor,” but take your place beside 
them—/feel their sores. 


“ How probe an unfelt evil ? 
Would’st be the poor man’s friend? Must freeze with 
him, 
Test sleepless hunger, let thy crippled back 
Ache o’er the endless furrow. How was He, 
The Blessed One, made perfect ? Why, by grief, 
The fellowship of voluntary grief. 
He read the tear-stained book of poor men’s hearts 
As I must learn to read it.” 


Do you ask yourself how you can do this? Let 
me suggest to you one method, requiring but little 
time, of easy execution. Put on the dress of a 
wage-worker, go into some part of the city, or into 
a neighboring town, where you are not known, and 
try and find work. Go from office to office and 
store to store; meet and fAlk with others bent on 
the same quest; wait, as you will be told to do, in 
the draughty entry, or at the door, till the “ boss” 
or the “ forelady ” is ready to see you ; ask as they 
must do who have no choice but work or death; 
determine that you will go without your dinner and 
supper unless you find a job, and as night comes 
on, and you drag yourself wearily homeward, glad 
you have a place to sleep, remember One who 
never but once described his own trials as a “ poor 
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man,” and who said then, “'The Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.”’ And then think that 
such a day as that for weeks and months together 
is the portion of thousands—not of “the poor,” 
but of your brothers and sisters. 


THE FARM AS A MEANS OF REFORM. 


By Grorcr J. MANson. 


— says that when a man is poisoned 
by town life and town vices he resolves: 
“ Well, my children, whom I have injured, shall go 
back to the land to be recruited and cured by that 
which should have been my nursery, and now shall 
be their hospital.” If we want to see on a large 
scale what the farm can do for idle and vicious 
boys, we must examine the emigration method of 
the Children’s Aid Society of New York. Some 
philanthropists believe that the best place for a bad 
boy is in an asylum. ‘They urge that a restraint of 
a few years will render the boy fit for practical life, 
and purify him to be a good member of society. 
But there are very serious objections to the asylum 
life. A boy is known by a number, like a convict 
in a prison; he loses his identity and is simply 
“ Letter B of Class C.” He has no chance to de- 
velop individually ; he is a part of a great institu- 
tion. No one takes any personal interest in his 
moral or intellectual progress; he shares in the 
general, and sometimes platitudinous, interest that 
is extended by the patrons of the institution to the 
inmates thereof. He certainly does not learn how 
to be self-helpful, for he is lighted and watered and 
warmed by machinery. If he has within him the 
elements of a forceful character, they soon die out 
for want of use. As against this system the advan- 
tages of sending a boy on a farm are obvious. 

When a boy is given in charge of the Society the 
applicant certifies that one or both parents are dead, 
or, if living, are habitual drunkards or criminals, 
and unfit to take care of the child, who is in dan- 
ger of being ruined; the applicant, believing that 
the welfare of the child will be promoted by plac- 
ing him in a good home, voluntarily surrenders him 
to the Society with the understanding that the 
agent of the Society shall have charge of him until 
he is old enough to take-care of himself, and further 
pledges not to interfere with the management of 
the child in any way or encourage any one else to 
do so. 

Application having been made for boys by the 
residents of some Western town, the agent of 
the Society goes there and appoints a commit- 
tee of prominent townsmen to consider the fit- 
ness of those who apply for boys. This committee 
usually consists of the lawyer of the town, a lead- 
ing business man, a merchant, and an editor, all 
practical people, old residents of the place, who are 
well acquainted with the people; clergymen are 
never selected to act on the committee. 

Handbills are then posted around the town stat- 
ing that a company of boys from the Children’s Aid 
Society will arrive on a certain day for the purpose 
of finding homes and employment with farmers and 
others, and requesting those who propose to take 
one or more boys to hand their names to the com- 
mittee. It is stated that the boys will be placed 
with applicants who have the recommendation of 
the committee, that the applicants are expected to 
treat the children as their own in the matter of 
schooling and training, the Society reserving the 
right to remove a child at any time for what may 
be considered a just cause. Each applicant must 
be indorsed by the committee. The boys are ex- 
pected to work one year for their board and clothes ; 
at the end of that time they are at liberty to make 
their own arrangements. 

Boys are sent to all parts of the United States, 
but the great majority find homes in the Western 
States. Most of the applications come from this 
direction; there are comparatively few from the 
Eastern States, because the cost of maintaining a 
boy in this section of the country is quite a consid- 
eration. Food, rent, and clothing are more expen- 
sive in the Eastern States than they are in the 
West. Here a boy has to be better dressed, and the 
fact that he is not far off from the large cities, with 
their excitement and amusements, is apt to make 
him uneasy, restless, and liable to be discontented. 

Furthermore, the Western people have a better 
way of managing unruly and vicious boys than the 
farmers of the Eastern States. Most of them in 
their earlier journeying through life have received 
hard knocks themselyes, have known what it is to 
“rough it,” and can-sympathize with a boy who 
has been made the football of fortune, and is lack- 


ing in the firmer elements of character. The 
equality of all classes is marked, as well as the 
peculiar warm-heartedness of the people. 

What becomes of all these boys? Of course it 
is impossible to keep track of all of those that are 
sent out, though the Society makes an effort so to 
do. Some leave one place for another merely for 
the sake of fancy or variety; they share in the 
national characteristic, and like a change. They 
have been offered better wages, or they think they 
would like a different employer. An estimate 
made some years ago shows that out of those sent 
to the West under fifteen years of age not more 
than two per cent. turned out bad; and even of 
those from fifteen to eighteen not more than four 
per cent. | 

The transformation effected in these street Arabs 
and unruly youngsters is wonderful. In many a 
Christian home some miserable little stranger learns 
the first lessons in common decency and good- 
breeding, and gets some book-learning, and gains 
health, strength, and practical knowledge by work- 
ing on the farm. He is allowed to sit at the same 
table with the family, who, if he is a bright boy 
and they have no children of their own, are sure 
to make a pet of him. The country is a revelation 
to him. He revels in his work in the hay-field, 
wanders delightedly by murmuring brooks, makes 
friends with the domestic animals, and stands still, 
mute with inexpressible joy, as he hears the birds 
singing in the big forests. Really, to the citified 
youngster, whose ideas of country life have been 
founded on rare visits to the beer-besoaked “ pic- 
nic.” resorts near the metropolis, scenes like these 
must lead him to exclaim with the Shaughraun (al- 
though the remark was made under different cir- 
cumstances): ‘“ I thought I was in heaven.” 

Nearly four thousand boys are sent out from New 
York every year; since the foundation of the 
Society in 1853, 80,195 persons, mainly children, 
have been thus placed in homes. The expense for 
those sent to distant places has usually been about 
$20 per head. By frequent correspondence with 
the families who have taken the boys, the Society 
endeavors to keep track of its wards. It is inter- 
esting to note what becomes of some of these boys. 
Here is a bad boy whose father is dead, whose 
mother has been arrested ; for six years, from 1864 
to 1869, the Society tries to get a trace of him but. 
can get no answers to their letters. Finally, in 
1887, he calls at the office, presenting the appearance 
of a well-dressed business man, says he is employed 
in a railroad office in Chicago and is getting quite 
rich. Here is a child who had drunken parents, 
who drifted around on canal boats, served a term 
on Randall’s Island, who was sent to a western 
farm and is nowa Methodistclergyman. A father, 
who had *een sent out when he was a child and 
acknowledges the benefit he derived, asks that his 
son, a very wild boy, be sent to a good home. A 
street newsboy finally becomes a clergyman and 
marries the daughter of a minister. One boy writes : 
“Tell the boys and girls to come out West and grow 
up with the country, where they will make great 
and wise men and women of themselves.” A boy 
who, in the city, spent his days in looking for em- 
ployment, and at night would sleep on bales of 
cotton with his clothes all wet, writes that he thinks 
the dark days are gone and that he shall have better 
success in the country. A bootblack, who many a 
night went to bed hungry and slept along the docks 
on the North River side, now reports having worked 
one hundred and two acres of land on shares, clear- 
ing $165, which he put into ateam of young mules ; 


then he worked more land, by which he made $290. 


He has a good house, a loving wife to welcome him 
home at night, his character is without a blot, and 
he has made many friends who try to help him 
along. These are only sample _ illustrations, 
going to show what the farm does for the New York 
boy. 

The Burnham Industrial Farm, twelve miles 
from Lenox, Mass., is another excellent institution, 
where bad boys are made good through natural 
processes. ‘This is the place to send a boy who is 
neglected by drunken parents, whose father is dead, 
and who has outgrown his mother’s restraint, the 
boy who has a lack of moral training at home, and 
the child of the criminal. Many boys in a large city 
like New York though not bad enough to be within 
reach of the law, yet have symptoms that indicate a 
tendency toward criminal life. These are the lads 
who are forming criminal habits, but have not yet 
become habitual criminals. They are still young 
enough to be influenced for good or bad. Let them 
associate with the “toughs” of the Bowery and 
they will be brought to the criminal courts in due 


season ; put them on this beautiful farm of six hun- 
dred acres, up among the Berkshire hills, and they 
will just as quickly reflect the benefits to be derived 
from such wholesome surroundings. 

This scheme was started only two years aro, and 
has not yet had time to develop. There are twenty-— 
five boys at the farm at present. While they are 
allowed great freedom, idleness is not tolerated, 
and they are under constant supervision day and 
night. During the summer they are divided into 
squads for different kinds of work; some milk 
cows, some go to the fields, some with the carpen- 
ter, others with the mason, to work on the repairs 
of buildings, others to the vegetable garden, with 
the gardener, while another squad assist in the 
house and laundry. So far it has been found that 
these vagrant boys and would-be criminals are 
amenable to kind, firm treatment ; they are fond of 
play, and not fond of work, but they will work 
when watched. — 


“ WHITE FACE.” 


By STEPHEN HENRY THAYER. 


Alpine in height, a towering form, it lies 
Against the blue—colossal in the dawn ; 

And haply, now, the foamy clouds of morn 
Shall vail its summit on the Eastern skies ; 
And, now, the gentler airs shall whisper sighs, 
Or the imperious tempest-storm, upborne, 
Whirl o’er its grim ravines, and rock-ribs, shorn; 
Yet, lo ! it stands immutable, defies 

The passion-throes of earth. : 


Symbol of power ! 
It breasts the heavens; and when the shadows fall, 
When vales are blurred in dusk, watching, I see 
A nimbus clinging—like a golden shower— 
_ Qn its white brow. Even so, when truth shall pall 
__ On lesser souls, the Great seem rapt and free ! 
ApironDack MounrAIns, July, 1889. 


BRAMPTON SKETCHES. 


By Mrs. Mary B. CLAFLIN. 


MEETING-HOUSE AND MINISTER. 


[N early New England days the life of the in- 
terior villages was quite different from that of 
the coast towns. Foreign news, books, changes of 
fashion, and all the influences of commerce came 
first to the shore, and, with the slow and infrequent 
communication of the time, only gradually found 
their way back to the hills. A seaboard commun- 
ity was thus in many ways unlike a rural neighbor- 
hood, where people kept their primitive customs 
and lived in comparative isolation. : 

The settlement of Brampton owed its beginning 
to a bequest of money made by an English gentle- 
man to Harvard College. This money was invested 
in 1710 in lands on this elevated ridge, and the 
territory thus purchased was named for the donor, 
and leased to tenants for one penny an acre. The 
rents were paid until the people, who were very 
poor, became dissatisfied and delinquent in their 
payments, and in the year 1732 it was decided in 
the General Court that ten thousand dollars should 
be drawn from the State treasury in full settle- 
ment, satisfaction, and discharge of rents due, and 
that the corporation of Harvard College should | 
surrender to those who had occupied them all right 
and title to these lands. When the land was given 
a certain portion was allotted for the use of the 
minister, it having been purchased, so it was de- 
nominated in the deed, “ for upholding and propa- 
gating the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
New England.” Another portion was set apart 
for school purposes. 

The barren hills and pastures of some parts of 
Brampton were so rocky that it was a common say- 
ing of the old people that the devil, in going to and 
fro over the earth, broke his apron strings when he 
reached this place, and the stones which would 
have sufficed for many miles of country were emptied 
on the hills of Brampton. The sheep, so it was 
said, had to have their noses sharpened in order to 
nibble the wiry grass which sprang up between the 
thickly scattered stones. Huckleberries and blue- 
berries were the chief products of the pastures, and 
blackberry vines spread over many an acre, cover- 
ing the gray rocks in spring with their delicate 
white blossoms, and brightening them in autumn 
with their gayly tinted leaves. Wild strawberries 
grew on the hill sides, and the sweet fern and hard- 
hack and chicory lifted up their heads in pretty 
contrast to the gray and tumbling stone walls which 
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lined all the by-ways of Brampton. The red 
honeysuckle waved in the crevices of the rocks, and 
the birds and bees feasted unmolested on the honey 
of its tiny cells; the wild cherry bloomed in the 
pastures; the mountain laurel skirted the woods, 
and the scarlet cardinal flower was mirrored in the 
clear waters of every little stream. The homely, 
neglected May-weed grew unmolested between the 
wheel tracks, so few were the wheels which rolled 
over the quiet roads of the village long ago. The 
mouse-colored pussy sprang up everywhere out of 
the dust, and refused to be trodden down by the 
weary plod of the plowman or the pattering foot- 
steps of the little children. The dusty road, which 
was the main street and highway, had on either 
side a narrow footpath, flanked by a dilapidated 
stone wall, along which grew mullen and milkweed, 
burdock and tansy and yarrow enough to supply 
all the herb closets in the neighborhood. An occa- 
sional clump of wild roses and sweet-brier beguiled 
the children in the spring time on their way to 
school, and in the autumn the golden-rod and pur- 
ple aster were plucked by little hands, to adorn the 
teacher’s desk in the small, bare schoolhouse which 
stood at the end of the road on the village green. 
There was but one house of worship in the early 
days of Brampton. This was a two-story wooden 
structure, unpainted, with double rows of windows, 
and without spire or ornament of any kind. There 


was not a tree to protect it from the blasts of 


winter or the summer’s scorching sun, and but for 
the fact that it had a grave-yard beside it and a long 
row of sheds behind it, a stranger might not have 
recognized it as a house of worship. It had no fire 
in winter, and the piercing winds blew through the 
loose, unprotected windows, and the snow formed 
little white banks on the window-siJls. Often the 
minister’s voice was lost in the roar and rattle of 
the wind, and his face was well nigh obscured by 
the clouds of breath that rose as incense in the 
crisp, cold air. In summer. the sun poured in upon 
the tired old people, and the little children slept on 
the laps of their weary, nodding mothers, and the 
breeze stole by, rustling the leaves of the time-worn 
‘“‘ Watts and Select” hymn-books, making grateful 
diversion for the children in the monotony of the 
sermon, few words of which they could understand 
until the minister came to “ tenthly,” when they 
knew their imprisonment was nearly at an end. 


‘ Oh, the delight it was to them when the last sing- 


ing came, and they could rise from their hard seats, 
where for two mortal hours they had been sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, unable to touch 
the back of the pew or to stretch their little feet to 
the floor. 

The sermons were divided by a recess at noon— 
that is, the first half of the sermon was preached in 
the morning, and at noon the women who lived at 
a distance and had brought their luncheon with 
them ate it while they chatted with their neighbors, 
sometimes over the good minister’s discourse, but 
more often over their little housekeeping successes 
and failures, the arrival of a stranger in town, or a 
new courtship among the young people, the advent 
of a calf, or the killing of a pig, the sickness of 
Miss B., and the failure in Mrs. A.’s soap-making. 
Meanwhile the men were gathered in groups on the 
sunny side of the church or in the adjoining horse- 
sheds, discussing their own affairs—the town polli- 
tics, the state of the crops, and the condition of 
things in general. All these were topics of absorb- 
ing interest to the simple country folk, whose only 
deviation from the daily routine was the arrival 
of the weekly newspaper, and the Tuesday prayer- 
meeting which was held in winter in the little entry 
of the meeting-house. This meeting was held in 
the entry because the handful of people could 
gather closer together in this narrow space, and, as 
Deacon Low said, “there was more freedom of 
speech.” ‘The exercises never varied. After the 
minister had opened the meeting with a long 
prayer, in which he never forgot to make mention 
of the individual sins of each member of his flock, 
and of the collective sins of all the nations of the 
earth, a hymn was given out, and not one stanza 
was ever omitted. Deacon Low took out his tuning- 
fork, and touching it solemnly on the back of his chair, 
said, “‘ We willsing it to the tune of Haddam,” or per- 
haps he selected “ Saint Martins.”’ The good deacon 
seldom ventured beyond. His repertoire of tunes 
was limited. ‘There was a high gallery all around 
the meeting-house, where the colored people sat; 
there were five or six in the village, relics of the 
slave trade, and here sat also the town paupers and 
‘an occasional stranger. There was a pew near 
the pulpit, reserved for any who were hard of hear- 
ing. The deacons always sat together in a high- 


backed, square pew at the left of the pulpit, which 
was so high the old people can remember to this 
far-off day how their childish necks ached when 
they tried to behave like their elders and look at the 
preacher, and how their childish hearts quaked 
with fear lest the sounding-board should fall and 
crush the dear old minister; and then, perhaps, 
they fell to meditating upon the deep problem 
whether, if it should suddenly drop, he would 
spring up from the pulpit beneath like a jump- 
ing-jack from his box. This was more interesting 


to their youthful minds than the questions which 


at that time were agitating the theological world, 
namely, whether angels occupied space, so that four 
could dance op the point of a cambric needle at 
one and the same moment of time, and whether 
the lower regions were paved with infants’ skulls. 
The seats in the gallery opposite the pulpit were 
reserved for the singers, and Deacon Low, stand- 
ing in front, kept time while the bass-viol, after 
twanging and creaking and having the strings ard 
screws several times adjusted, “ wallowed through 
the lugubrious tunes like a hippopotamus.” The 
bass viol was the only instrument considered suit- 
able in those_ primitive days for Sunday use, and 
as an accompaniment for psalm-singing. 

The three important personages in a primitive 
New England village were the minister, the doctor, 
and the lawyer. The minister played the most im- 
portant part, and the minister of Brampton was 
distinguished many miles around for his quaint 
originality and his free speech. He was a slight 
man, of medium height, with thin, flowing locks, 
soft blue eyes, and a benignant expression. He 
was like Victor Hugo’s good bishop Welcome. It 
was a festival whenever he appeared. He blessed 
the children and they blessed him. Indeed, he 
never passed a child without some pleasant 
word and a friendly pat on the head. He consid- 
ered neither hardship nor toil in the presence of 
duty. His salary was three hundred and _thirty- 
three dollars and thirty-three cents, which sum 
was always scrupulously paid to him on a certain 
day of the year by the treasurer of the town. 
Everybody in the parish in those days was taxed 
to support the minister, and, of course, everybody 


knew about his various devices for eking out a 


scanty living. He cultivated the land which was 
set apart for the use of the minister in the early 
settlement, and cut with his own hands, and sold, 
the wood and timber from the surrounding forest. 
He said to the people: “ Do you know by what 
means [ have procured cattle and sheep, and have 
furnished my house? ‘This is because I have been 
doing your business and neglecting my own. 
Your business is to support your minister, and that 
is what I have been doing for twenty years. My 
business is to study and preach, and in this I have 
never abounded. While you give me meadow-hay 
pay, I shall give you meadow-hay sermons. I have 
had occasion to say many severe things to you during 
my ministry, and you have always had the good 
sense to know you richly deserved them.’’! 

One cold day in winter the minister was taking 
a load of ship-timber to Boston, and, driving the 
slow oxen for so many miles, he became weary and 
faint, and stopped at a wayside inn for rest and 
refreshment. He was shivering with the burden 
of age, and the bitter cold of a New England day, 
and he asked the landlord to give him some hot 
whiskey. The landlord, in a fit of conscientious- 
ness quite unusual to men of his guild, noticing his 
trembling hand, said, “ I think you have had enough 
of that sort, old man.” The minister gave no 
word of reply, but touched the tired beasts with his 
heavy whip, and plodded along to find a more 
friendly hostelry. 

Shortly after this, he exchanged with the clergy- 


man who preached in the village where this cir- 


cumstance occurred. The conscientious landlord 
recognized in the eloquent preacher the old man to 
whom he had refused the warming draught, and 
made a most profuse apology as he came down 
from the pulpit, to which the good man replied, 
“You did just right, my friend, in refusing me if 
you thought I had already taken enough. If you 
will always be as honest with others I will be con- 
tent.” 

Political feeling ran as high in the little com- 
munity over the election of select-men, town- 
treasurer, and pound-keeper, and the party feeling 
was as strong and bitter between Whig and Tory, 
as it is in our day between Democrat and Republi- 
ean. The minister, who was a Federalist, never 
failed to preach a political sermon on Fast and 


1 Century sermon, 


thou art the man.” 


Thanksgiving days, and on the Sunday before 
town meeting. At one time, when the political 
interest was more intense than usual, he chose for 
his text these words: “ Nathan said unto David, 
He was very pointed in his 
remarks, and after preaching a long sermon, and 
making suitable application of his text, the leading 
man in the opposing party, who could endure the 
personal thrusts no longer, interYupted him by say- 
ing, “ Mr. Hunt, you might as well call names.” 
The minister fixed his piercing eyes on the Tory, 
and with his long, bony finger, pointing directly 
at him, in most emphatic manner repeated his 
text, “* * Nathan said unto David, thou art the man.’ 
There is no need of calling names when con- 
science is doing its work so well.” The Tory sat 
down and no more was heard from him in the 
meeting-house, but during the recess between the 
morning and afternoon services, a more spirited 
caucus than usual was held by the little knot of 
Tories behind the meeting-house sheds, and the old 
moss-covered stones in the adjoining grave-yard, 
could they have spoken, would have told of danger- 
ous and seditious speeches made by the Tories con- 
cerning the Federalists. 

The treasurer of the town was also the physician. 
Like all good citizens he went to meeting on Thanks- 
giving day, when the service began at ten o’clock in 
the morning. Soon after it commenced he was 
called to visit a patient six miles distant in a neigh- 
boring town. The road was hilly and rocky, and 
it required at least one hour and a half to take the 
drive. He visited the patient, ministered to her 
needs, and returned in time to hear the closing 
hymn and benediction, and to take his wife home, 
with the live coals in her little foot-stove turned to 
dead-white ashes, and to the Thanksgiving turkey 
and plum-pudding, which the ample brick oven had 
kept enfolded in its warm embrace for two hours 
beyond the usual dinner time. 

The good minister was subject to fits of melan 
cholia. ‘There was a conference of the neighboring 
clergymen to consult about establishing a religious 
journal of some kind. Each clergyman in turn 
gave his opinion as to the importance of such a 
step, and they agreed that it was a wise measure 
and would tend to the furtherance of the gospel. 
Mr. Hunt was the last to speak. He rose slowly 
and said, in low, long-drawn-out tones, “ Brethren, 
I have no doubt that a religious journal would be 
very useful, but, for myself, it would be of no ac- 
count, for, brethren, my day is almost done, my 
work is nearly finished, and this is probably the last 
time [ shall ever meet with you ; the next time you 
come together, it will be to attend my obsequies. 
May the Lord bless you, brethren, and make you 
more useful workers in his vineyard than I have 
been.” He sat down, and there was a solemn 
pause for a moment, and then a brother minister, 
who was acquainted with Mr. Hunt’s peculiarities, 
and was himself noted for quick wit and ready re- 
partee, arose, and said, ‘‘ Brethren, [ have a propo- 
sition to make. We are together to-day, and you 
all know how difficult it is for us to come together, 
living as we do at considerable distances from each 
other, and burdened as we are with many duties. 
I move, as brother Hunt is so soon to depart this 
life, that we have his funeral services now, while 
we are assembled together. It will save a good 
deal of trouble and expense. I[ put the motion.” 
The motion was no sooner put: than Mr. Hunt, 
roused from his despondency by the raillery of his 
brother minister, rose to his feet, and said, “I ob- 
ject! I won't die as long as you live!” For the 
time being, the current of the good man’s thoughts 
was turned by this little incident, and he went home 
in a more cheerful frame of mind. 

He used to pray with great unction, and some- 
times it appeared to the unsanctified that his prayers 
were addressed more to the congregation than to 
the Deity. He had a strong prejudice against the 
Baptists, and it happened that he was invited to 
make the ordaining prayer in a neighboring town, 
where there was a thriving Baptist church. H- 
prayed that the Lord would “ put a stop to all false 
teachings, and put down all heresies and isms, 
especially the Baptists.” ’ 

At one time during his ministry the singers took 
offense and left the choir. The next Sunday he 
related to his people a remarkable dream he had 
had, the purport of which was that the singers died 
and went to heaven, but were denied admittance 
because they had refused to sing. 


1 The brother minister, who sat behind him in the pulpit— 
the same who had proposed his premature funeral service— 
pulled his coat tail, at this point, and said, ‘* You better die 
now, brother Hunt.” 
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He once said to a brother minister, “ You’re a 
very successful preacher, brother.” ‘“ Why so?” 
said the minister. ‘ Because,” was the reply, “you 
preach the doctrine of total depravity, and your 
people practice it so well.” “Settle your minister 
on a cart,” said he, in giving the “ charge” to the 
people in a neighboring church who were about to 
settle a new minister, “for the former pastors of 
this church have been like Paul’s two companions, 
‘ Chosen to travel rather than to stay.’” One of his 
parishioners offered the minister a turkey on con- 
dition that he would tell him all his faults. Mr. 
Hunt declined the offer, saying he could not work 
so cheap. Upon being urged he consented to take 
the turkey, and as he thought occasion required, 
he went to pay off a little of the debt. At length 
the victim became irritated at the discernment and 
fidelity of the parson, and said to him one day, 
“ Mr. Hunt, I want to tell you some of your faults.” 
“ Not by a good deal,” said the parson, “I never 
sold you a turkey.” 

The good minister has long since gone to his 
reward. His grave is in the little church-yard on 
the hill top, and adjoining the spot where stood the 
old meeting-house in which he preached so long 
and faithfully. His voice is heard no more, but 
his influence still lives, and his name is cherished 
in the homes of Brampton. 


-A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
CHAPTER ITI. 
INSPECTION. 
CARLISLE BARRACKS, Dec. —, 188-. 


Dear Mamma : 
“8 ponte here you get dipped deep as Achilles— 
deeper, for not even your heel is left out. 

“ What do they talk about at the table, Lance ?” 
I said. “Indians, I hope.” 

‘No, indeed,” she answered ; “‘they have voted 
not to do that. They want variety.” And then 
she laughed, but she would not tell me why. 
“ You'll see,”’ she said. 

The first day they asked me polite questions, and 
talked of the outside world in a way that showed 
that if they were people of one idea, it was not be- 
cause they did not know where to find others. 

But who are the “they ” I am talking about ? 

Why, the members of the “Club,” of course— 
the teachers, all ladies, and the other people here 
whose homes are not in the town, except the mar- 
ried people, who, although members, only come to 


*¥the Club when they are afflicted by domestic 


troubles, kitchen infelicities. ‘These happen even 
here from the bringing in of outside help. And 
by the way, mamma, since I have been here it oc- 
curred to me that settling the Indian question 
might help to settle the servant-girl question. It 
seems so when I see the Indian girls waiting upon 
the table. They are so quiet, so dignified, and 
some of them so deft. But then when I know that 
these same girls read and recite essays, I feel as if 
I was at the mountains, waited upon by teachers 
and college students as we were one summer, you 
remember. I think it’s nice; it makes me feel 
quite a big bug. 

The Indians are taught everything here, under 
superintendence. ‘The girls do the work in the 
pupils’ dining-room and kitchen, in the laundry, in 
the girls’ quarters; and different sets are detailed 
to new work every month, so that they may learn 
everything. 

They take care of the ladies’ rooms. Lance 
says that some of them take care of her, too. She 
has a way of measuring them, and if they fit she 
deesn’t bother either herself or them. She says 
that if they know you don’t have to teach them, all 
that is necessary is to let them practice. But she 
understands how to throw in a suggestion to them, 
though she won’t own it. She only laughs, and 
says that Minerva is convinced of her ignorance 
and is beautifully good to her on the detail; yet 
that all she does is just to shake up the names and 
they come so. As I told you, they talked every- 
thing but Indian for two days. 

But the third morning at breakfast Selina fixed 
her eyes upon her opposite neighbor. 

“Fred White Bull has been doing so splendidly,” 
she said. ‘He is just as steady and good as he 
can be. That boy came here three years ago not 
able to speak a word of English,” she explained to 
me, “and now he is so promising.” 


“‘ How is he about performing ?” asked Trix. 


1Copyright, 1889. All rights reserved. 


Eve laughed. There is a jovial ring in her voice 
that is encouraging if one thinks of acquaintance. 
“ He’s good at that,” she said: “he doesn’t under- 
stand what you say, but he always performs some- 
thing. He never makes the same mistake twice, 
and his blunders all come from his having had so 
much of the vernacular in his childhood.” | 

“Isn’t he the boy that gave the original defini- 
tion of ‘ cow-catcher’ ?” asked Clio. 

“Yes. I was trying to find out if the children 
knew the meanings of the words in their lessons 
for the next day,” said Cecilia, “ and when I came 
to ‘cow-catcher’ Fred’s hand went up. ‘ What is 
a cow-catcher?’ I asked. ‘A cow-boy,’ he an- 
swered promptly.” 

Dolores looked up with a wave of her hand at 
the speaker. “He only meant a harmless pun,” 
she said, so gravely that I wasn’t sure from her tone 
if she meant explanation or teasing, but at the 
moment I caught a glance of her eye, and I wasn’t 
in doubt any longer. 

“That shows that Cecilia isn’t a person of re- 
sources,” remarked Theodora. ‘She should have 
imitated the lady who once went with Minerva in 
her visits to the girls out in families. She was a 
literary lady, Lance, and being accustomed to fiction, 
she did not allow probabilities to interfere with her 
enthusiasms. In the rounds they came upon one 
of the Indian boys whom she proceeded to interview. 
I mean whom she attempted to interview, for the 
red man has one surpassinz qualification for office, 
he will never give himself away. The boy did not 
respond to her questions. She thought that this 
was because he was embarrassed by the presence 
of his employers; so, in order to allow him to 
speak freely, she addressed him in French! But 
still meeting only a more imperturbable silence she 
was not be discouraged—she still enthused, but it 
was over ‘that superb quality of reserve of the 
Indian !’”’ 

Mamma, I can’t tell you half the things they 
say; I hope they sleep well at night, for they’re 
awake in every fibre all day. | 

As we came out from breakfast the Captain’s 
orderly met us. He is a fine-looking Indian boy of 
about seventeen, and in his uniform and with his 
manners is quite a gentleman. He may be the son 
of a chief and a prince in his tribe and in his secret 
heart look down upon us all; but, however he feels, 
what he said was that the Captain invited us to go 
upon inspection with him. I was delighted, and 
Lance said it was always interesting. | 

It’s so pleasant, mamma, as you go along the 
walks, to have the Indian boys lift their caps to you. 
With rare exceptions they all do it, from the little 
fellows up; it’s like being in a world where every- 
body belongs to good society, you know. Many of 
them and of the girls have a pleasant smile and 
word of greeting as we go by them ; they call me 
by name, and I’m always so sorry not to be able to 
call them back again, but, you see, there are so 
many of them. 

On inspection I tried to inspect all that the Cap- 
tain did; but, mamma, I should have to practise a 
good while for that. I did very fairly, however, 
in going along the halls, first in the large boys’ 
quarters, and then in the little boys’, looking into 
the rooms on either hand, seeing them all in order, 
a few of the tables full of books and pictures, many 
of the walls hung with prints and photographs, and 
some of them adorned with borders which the boys 
themselves had put up, and the boys standing each 
at the foot of his bed, his toes turned out, his hands 
by his sides, and a shining morning face. All this 
I could manage to absorb in a degree. | 

But when it came to the comment to this boy, 
the word of reference to that one, the question to 
the other, showing that each boy was individual- 
ized, that not only were his name and his tribe 
down in the school record books, but his school 
history, his character, and the circumstances of his 
home life all held in grasp, I could only listen and 
wonder how accounts could be kept so. 

But, after all, it is not so much that the facts get 
stored away as that all the people get thought 
about. | 

Vesta says of the Sunday morning inspection 
that people always want to see that their children 
are all right before they send them off to Sunday- 
school. The chapel bell for this was ringing as we 
entered the girls’ quarters. It was pretty to see 
the girls ranged two deep all around the assembly 
room, the older ones next the wall, and in front the 
little girls, and all of them in their long, navy blue 
cloaks, and with their hats on ready for Sunday- 
school, and after this for church. 


Mamma, I feel as if I had only begun, but Lance 


- you all, 


says that the mail is closing; so, with messages to 
Your daughter, 
Potty BLATCHLEY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHRISTMAS. | 


The lights in the great hall shone down upon a 
scene novel enough to be of interest even to a casual 
looker-on. | 

For it was Christmas week, vacation, and the 
new gymnasium was opened by a Christmas party 
that the Captain gave to the pupils. The commit- 
tee of arrangements had been busy enough. Little 
tables were scattered about the room and covered 
with games of letters, authors, dominoes, puzzle- 
maps, and pictures and other games, among them 
checkers, of which the Indians are very fond. At 
one end of the broad gallery running around the 
entire room was the band, all Indian boys who had 
not found it difficult to replace the distracting din 
of the tom-tom by the music of fife, bugle, and drum. 

The evening was opened by a grand march, to the 
music of which the white people present—and all 
the garrison was present—promenaded about the 
hall watching with satisfaction the older pupils fall 
into line also. 

When the music ceased the teachgrs went about 
the tables encouraging the children to play and 
showing them how. Some constituted themselves 
committees to follow up the shy little people in the 
corners and bring them forward. 

Polly Blatchley was delighted. She moved here 
and there, now with a little Indian girl in each 
hand, for the children always came about her, now 
with Lance or some other companion, stopping to 
exchange comment with others or to listen to ex- 
postulations with the bashful boys, who persisted in 
helping to hold up the wall rather than undergo 
the inquisitorial torture of asking young ladies if 
they did not wish the honor of a promenade with 
them. But the most convincing arguments—to 
which Polly sometimes ventured to add the weight 
of her logic—the most exhilarating strains of the 
band, could not move their silent lips nor make 
waver the resolve for solitude in their unresponsive 
eyes. 

“T remember white boys that did no better,”’ 
laughed Polly, “and they had never been little 
savages, or, at least, they would not have owned it.” 

She had been interested in the Christmas din- 
ner, and had gone with other lookers-on from table 
to table in the great dining-room and seen the 
turkeys and their accompaniments disappearing 
under the busy knives and forks of the hundreds 
of Indian children. “Do you like turkey?” she 
had asked one of the little girls, and the child had 
looked up at her questioner with a roll of her dark 
eyes that.answered for her without the lips, too 
pleasantly occupied at the moment to allow speech. 
And the next day, Christmas day, she had listened 
with delight to the services in the chapel and the 
Christmas anthem beautifully sung by the choir, 
all Indians. 

But this party ! 

The idea of it had excited her, for it was here 
that she would see what progress the children had 
made in social life, which she knew was the test of 
civilization. 

- When the evening was half over she looked 
about her at the couples passing and repassing in 
the broad gallery to which she had gone, and down 
upon the assembly below. She was remembering 
that it was only a year and a half before that one 
hundred of these Indians were savages captured 
raiding on the plains, starving in their mountain 
fastnesses, a terror to their neighbors, and a prey 
to their own wildness. Not merely were they the 
children of warriors, but some had themselves been 
warriors, members of Geronimo’s band. And now 
they were tranquil members of society, appreciative, 


-happy- She turned to Clio. 


“ Wonderful !” she said softly. 

Clio looked at the glowing face, at the moist, 
shining eyes. “ What it is to be eighteen,” she 
answered, and her own sensitive lips trembled. 
‘You take it as if it were a part of your own life.” 

Theodora leaned past her as the three bent over 
the railing. “It means that we are never to de- 
spair of human nature,” she said to Polly. 

The girl smiled back at her, and her eyes 
opened wide. She bent her head slowly and in 
silence. 7 

It was half an hour later that the refreshments 
came. A part of the feast had been furnished at 
tea in the dining-hall; it was easier to serve five 
hundred children there than in the gymnasium, 
and Polly had seen the barrels of ice-cream in the 
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kitchen; she had even helped to ladle out the great 
saucersful that were carried in to the merry crowd. 
She knew, too, by the most infallible of tests, that 
it was delicious cream. | 

The promenaders came down from the gallery. 
In a few moments plates of nuts and candies and 
other good things were being carried about in all 
directions, not only by the illustrious “ten little 
Injun boys,” but by all of them, and by the chil- 
dren of a larger growth. Polly talking and laugh- 
ing with the people about her, exchanging fun with 


Trix, who that evening was off duty and on pleas- 


ure bent, yet found opportunity to watch the 
couples passing and repassing her, the girls moving 
with a sedate enjoyment, the boys with their mix- 
ture of diffidence and satisfaction tolerably hidden 
by Indian immobility. 

At last as one of these couples came toward her 
an orange fell from a plate and rolled upon the 
floor. 

The plate was in the hands of an Indian young 
lady, and a young man walked beside her. 

Polly watched them. Where were these people 
in their real life—in the wilds? ‘There was nota 
generation between them and the men who made 
women the toilers and burden-bearers of their 
tribes, and with whom the least civility toward 
them would be not only unthought of, but deroga- 
tory. What would this young man do? 

He picked up the orange and put it again upon 
his companion’s plate. 

As Polly smiled, delighted, she looked up and 
saw Jason’s eyes fixed upon her in amused com- 
prehension. 

“ This is your kind of Indian?” she said to him. 

“Yes,” he answered, coming closer; “ we be- 
lieve in surroundings ; we don’t underrate atmos- 
pheric pressure.”’ 


“T think,” said Polly, “that it’s a good deal like 


Colunibus’ egg. Of course, we know that Indians 
will behave like other human beings if you will 
~ only just show us how it’s done.” 

“Tt’s only common sense,” said the Captain, 
who had come up as she was speaking. 


“T know,” returned Polly, “ but it is the kind of | 


common sense that makes me think of what was 
once said of an artist who was always ready to ex- 


plain when he was asked the secret of his fine 


effects: ‘He will tell you all he knows, and then 
he’ll beat you.’ ” 


In Lance’s room that night Polly stood looking 
out at the stars. | 

“ After all,” she said at last, “don’t you see, 
Lance, that there is a use in this eternal round of 
social obligations that we get so tired of and think 
so meaningless? Our manners are like our hair, 
and would be sorry affairs without brushing. And 
as long as nature keeps up her perspectives and her 
sunrise and sunset effects, we shall have to look 
after social vanishing points (which, for one thing, 
- means to go to bed when our friends are sleepy, 
Lance), and adorning our little acts with our 
daintiest touches. Isn’t it Emerson who talks 
about making eating one of the fine arts? I didn’t 
realize before to-night that civilization must go in 
at one’s lips and elbow and finger tips, as well as at 
one’s eyes and ears. Oh, and, Lance, I’m going 
to try that sunset and perspective theory on papa, 
and tell him to bear it in mind when I want some 


new gowns. . 


CHAPTER V. 
A STRAY CAPTIVE. 


It was a superb morning. Lance was too busy to 
be interrupted, and Polly amused herself by walking 
back and forth on the long piazza of the quarters 

Looking from one end of this the hills reminded 
her of a New Hampshire view, although their out- 
lines were not so sharp and the scene between her 


and the horizon very different. The piazza faced | 


the girls’ quarters and the lawn at the upper end 
of these, beyond which were the other buildings. 

At the lower end Polly caught a narrower moun- 
tain view which no imagination could make resemble 
the rugged outlines of the hills she had known. 
Their curves against the brilliant winter sky were 
as smooth as the line of beauty ; their color, as deep 
as that. of the ocean in the sunshine, explains why 
the hills that shut in the beautiful Cumberland 
Valley are called the Blue Mountains. 


But there was more than scenery to occupy 


Polly, for the usual work was being done and in 
the usual way, at high pressure, and the coming 
and going of busy feet gave evidence of it. The 
school-house was out of sight, so that although 
school was in session, nothing of the work there 


was visible. But the office door was under a part 
of her promenade, and it was here that the activity 
converged and from here that it diverged. 

In at this door went messengers from the differ- 
ent work-shops. Across from the girls’ quarters 
came Minerva with official reports in her hands, 
and on her brows the responsibility for the hun- 
dreds of Indian girls who looked up to her for 
motherly care and in whom she felt an absorbing 
interest. She came across with her papers and 
sometimes she returned without them, but always 
with a lighter step, as if conscious that a hand 
stronger than hers was upholding this burden. 
Here came Indian boys with proofs from the print- 
ing office, and occasionally Trix with her head full 
of business and her lips of laughter. And here, 
too, came Indian boys and sometimes Indian girls 
upon business of their own which the Captain only 
could dispose of. Polly often paused in her walk 
to watch them as they went in and came out. 

Then the workers there often came out upon 
different errands, and sometimes she heard voices 
as brief interviews took place on the piazza below. 

Yet all the while there was running in her mind 
a story to which those episodes were only momen- 
tary interruptions. It was the foundation out of 
which had grown the work before her. She stood 
beyond the outmost circle of this, yet, already, she 
was beginning to comprehend its sweep and to feel 
the power of its gravitation. 

This was the story as Lance had told it to her. 


He was a very little fellow, and only an Indian 
at that, and it was in 1875, before people had found 
out how much Indians, when they are well dressed 
and well trained, come to be like white people. 
This little fellow was travel-stained, for he had 
come a long journey; his very toggery was drag- 
gled, and the fur that had once been used as adorn- 
ment now hung in jagged bits from his matted 
braids, whilst the solitary feather that throuyh all 
the accidents of a toilsome march had clung to his 
hair was twisted up-side down and now hung over 
his shoulder in a way emblematic of his general 
state of disturbance and suspense. 

He could not have been more than eight years 
old, yet he stood by the roadside motionless, his 
head up, and watched a party of mounted men as 
they swept toward him. 

Abreast of him the leader stopped. He was a 
cavalry officer. He was bringing in his Pawnee 
scouts with whom he had been out looking after the 
Indian enemy, the Cheyennes, who had been upon 
a raid and were now being gathered in as prisoners. 
It had not cost the Pawnees any effort to pursue 
the Cheyennes, for the tribes were old and in- 
veterate enemies. The child by the roadside recog- 
nized his foes, and although they did not molest 
him on account of the presence of their leader, he 
saw the flash of anger and hatred as they turned 
their eyes upon him. 

He looked toward the agency buildings on the 
horizon behind him, and gathering up what force 
remained in his spent little body, he was about to 
start for these at full speed, when he glanced at the 
officer. 

The glance became a steady gaze. The boy’s 
face lighted. He stood his ground. 

For the officer was looking down at him from the 
height of a tall figure on horseback. He was aman 
of perhaps thirty-five, and there was something 
about him which made one comprehend that if 
he had not been in the army he would still have 
been a leader somewhere, in whatever hig work 
might have been. The boy was no longer afraid 
of the Pawnees. Involuntarily, he drew closer and 
examined the spirited animal upon which the 
officer was seated, looking up every now and then 
into the face of its rider for another swift smile like 
the one that had given him confidence. 

The officer put a few questions to him in the sign 
language, in which not only different northern tribes 
communicate with one another, but which the white 
man also learns to use to advantage. But before 
the answers he had placed the boy; he knew that 
the child was one of the Cheyennes surrendering to 
a part of General Miles’ command and sent on to 
the agency from which he had strayed ; he was one 
of the small results of the last month’s work. The 
idea was not agreeable. For, fighting Indians and 
capturing them, however necessary, was not in this 
officer’s eyes heroic business. In their ignorance, 
their inability to cope with the new scientific 
methods of warfare, their courage and their help- 
lessness against the force of civilization attacking 
them, they all seemed to him a good deal like this 
child standing helpless and forlorn on the prairie. 


The soldier could appreciate foemen worthy of his 
steel—he did not object to tugging away at some- 
thing hard, something that at least seemed stronger 
than himself. But he believed that physical con- 
quest should be only the prelude of a conquest 


more decisive, more satisfactory to the white man, | 


less fatal to the red, and much more difficult. The 
right way had not yet opened out to him; the 
beginning of this is the finding that something is 
wrong. 


His smile had been for the child; it did not come © 


again as he looked at the captive. All these 
months of skirmishing with and chasing the Chey- 
ennes—and here was the result, this little fellow 
and others like him. 

But in a moment he had ceased to see the boy, 
for the old scenes of this warfare came back to him. 
Before him seemed to stretch the desolate plains of 
the Llano Estacado and the wastes of western 
Texas, with an horizon level as the ocean’s, and a 
surface treeless and dust-covered, its shrubs bare 
and stunted by winter and drought. These were 
the plains over which he had lately chased a flying 
foe, a foe that had escaped only because thirst had 
overcome the pursuers, for in their eagerness they 
had swept on for two days beyond the reach of 
water. Their canteens were almost empty ; if the 
men went on the whole force was doomed. Already 
had horses fallen dead from thirst, and the soldiers 
had only the choice of meeting the same fate or of 
seeing the dust-cloud vanish from the horizon while 
they turned back—to let the enemy escape, and 


the work be done all over again. 


There were other scenes also, but too much like 
these to vary the monotony of conquests that brought 
no honor to the conquerors, and in which only the 
losers were the real winners. It was from the rec- 
ollection of such scenes that the officer came back 
to the child at his side. And again he asked him- 
self if this were the result of it all, the capture of 
troublesome prisoners and of this boy, with hun- 
dreds like him ? 

As he sat looking down at the forlorn little fig- 
ure, it may have reminded him that his own boy 
had been this same age not long before. 

The exhilaration of swift motion was upon him. 
And besides this he had just come in from duty 
with his Pawnee scouts; against advice and remon- 
strance he had risked himself alone with them. 
They had been faithful to him, as he had been sure 
that they would be; for he had not believed in the 
inevitable hatred between the white man and the 
red. He had won not only the victory of his task 
performed, but of his judgment confirmed, and life 
thus brought back from risk had lost nothing of its 
value to him. And, moreover, for him life was 
free from the responsibility that weighs—he had but 
to do what was marked out for him. Honor won 
in the battles of the Rebellion, comfort and happi- 
ness were his; he had earned the right to live in 
them as he was doing. 

Suddenly, his look at the child, with a tinge of 
amusement in its pity, changed. His face lighted, 
his eagle eyes opened wide and glowed. Yes, here 
was the result of the forced marches, the weari- 
some pursuits, the warfare vibrating between ab- 
surdity and horror, the capture of this boy, and of 


many others like him. And was not this enough ? 


The boy looked up at him in wonder, but it was 
a wonder that made him draw nearer. For in that 
moment the future had risen up before the soldier, 
not as a prophecy, but as a possibility. It was as 
if the Sphinx had offered to him the riddle of Amer- 
ica, the race problem, and he had seen how to 
answer it. The labor of it all had not come upon 
him yet. There had come that insight which is the 
flash of the sword dividing soul and spirit, dividing 
the life that lives in itself, however innocently, from 
that life which has in it the working of creative 
force and which explains the meaning of the asser- 
tion that man was made in the image of God. 
Henceforth there was with the soldier the conscious- 
ness of the power that works through other lives; 
there came to him the shadows which accompany 
high lights, and bring them out. 

He sent the boy back to the agency. 

Riding on slowly, he tried to turn his thoughts 
from the little captive and his companions. He 
reminded himself that others had begun the work 
in their own way, and would carry it on—that the 
child would certainly be sent to school. For with the 
soldier there was not yet choice, there was not even 
acceptance ; there was only an overbrooding thought. 

It always means a good deal when a man gets 
hold of an idea. But when an idea gets hold of a 
man, never since the world began has there been 
anything but unconditional surrender. 
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A SOCIAL CRUDENESS. 


te there a greater bore in summer hotel life than 

the unanimity with which the questions “ Are you 
related to the ’3?” or“ Are you acquainted with 
?” naming some family prominent in the social 
world, principally because of financial standing, are 
asked. You know at once that the questioner has 
examined the hotel register, and when you remem- 
ber that the questioner’s intimacy is based on the 
fact that he is your neighbor at the table or vis a vis, 
you resent the intrusion angrily, though breeding 
force you to answer the question quietly. You 
resent it the more when you perceive that your 
answer in the negative has caused a perceptible 
falling off in interest; this would be mortifying if it 
were not amusing. What possible difference can it 
make to two persons whose social contact begins and 
ends in a few weeks or possibly days what their 
social position at home may be? If they have any- 
thing in common that may develop into friendship, 
it will be found in the individual not in the indi- 
vidual’s friends. ‘There is a coarse rudeness in the 
question. The individual of whom the question is 
asked is placed in the position of presenting 
credentials without wishing the approval, indorse- 
ment, or intimacy of the interlocutor. 

A sweet girl of twenty, refined, educated, the 
daughter of a physician practising in a small town 
in the western part of New York State, was visiting 
the family of a very successful classmate of her 
father’s. She met anumber of people of wealth and 


of culture. One evening in a small company, so. 


small that the conversation was general, she met a 
woman several years her senior, who was a devotee to 
family. After a few minutes conversation the ques- 
tion was asked, “Do you know the 3?’ nam- 
ing a family who own a country seat not far from 
the young lady’s home. “No, Mrs. ,»’ was the 
answer, given with perfect frankness. A surprised 
expression came into the: questioner’s face which 
plainly said, “ What are you doing here?” The 
young girl was toosensitive not to feel the change in 
the atmosphere, but was too unsophisticated to under- 
stand the reason of the change ; she was made un- 
comfortable for a few moments, but was too sensi- 
ble to let it cause any prolonged thought. 

The facts were that the girl did have access to the 
best circle in her own town. When the went 
to their country seat they went for change and 
quiet, and the family, all past middle life, had formed 
no acquaintance in the town outside of commercial 
ones. The woman who asked this question prided 
herself on being select, but her selections bore the 
stamp of the coin of the United States ; its medals 
of honor were known only when they bore the dollar 
mark placed before at least five figures, which repre- 
sented respectable poverty within a line that was 
tolerable. And it is usually the person whose posi- 
tion in the social scale is like the movements of the 
inch worm—they rise to throw themselves forward, 
missing their mark more often than reaching it— 
who ask such questions. It is crude, if not rude, to 
ask a stranger, who has manifested no anxiety to 
intrude himself into your inner circle, for his family 
and social traditions. 

The touch-and-go intercourse of a summer travel 
does not require the exchange of social banknotes; 
and people may be honest, may fill their position in 
the world with honor, and not know the leading 
lights in the community of which they form a 
one millionth part. We smile at the Irishman who 
was amazed that a gentleman from America did 
not know his brother Paddy Flynn, who lived in 
Harlem, but is it not as great a display of ignorance 
of the world’s breadth and diversity of interests to 
manifest surprise that a man may not be on intimate 
terms with families who are prominent socially in 
his home city? It may argue one’s self unknown, 


but obscurity is no disgrace, and in these days of 
newspaper notoriety is a boon denied wealth. To 
meet a man as an equal is the mark of a gentleman ; 
to question his social position until he seeks to 
intrude is the mark of a snob. | 


HOW TO FORM A COUNTRY CLUB. 


By Hircucock. 


HE formation of a country club is not simply a 


question of money. Capital, and a great deal’ 


of it, is necessary for clubs like the Tuxedo and 
Westchester County Country Club, but in these 
cases there were social and other factors of no less 


consequence. ‘These clubs are exceptional, but the 
small country club which may be made a social 


center, and even a means of intellectual stimulus as 
well as a center of athletic activity, is something 
entirely feasible. Take, for example, a surburban 
community, or a country town of fair size, or a small 
provincial city. There will be book clubs, and 
musical clubs, perhaps tennis clubs, whist clubs and 
very likely a dancing club or set of assemblies, all 
well enough in their way. But each is limited in its 
character, existing for a special purpose, and its 
life is necessarily more or less precarious. Each 
is private and privacy must be maintained, or in 
other words some degree of exclusiveness must be 
preserved in any organization founded for social 
purposes. But very few people are dependent 


upon only one interest, and if it is possible to estab- 


lish a community of interests and to make them as 
diversified and general as possible, the organization 
which does this has larger chances of usefulness 
and permanency. | 

A country club represents, in the first instance, 
the idea of out-door recreation, an idea which, 
fortunately, is becoming familiar to Americans. 
There are tennis clubs everywhere to-day, but a club 
representing simply one interest, has, as I have said, 
only a limited usefulness, and its existence is more 
or less precarious. The tennis club, or boat club, or 
athletic association is a valuable starting-point. A 
country club can start entirely ab novo, but it is better 
to adapt some existing organization,wherein questions 
of congeniality have been settled to a very large 
extent, and the members have become accustomed 
to working and playing together. The special 
sport or other interest furnishes a convenient point 
of departure, and other interests may be readily 
added. Even if some members of a community, 
who have not been associated previously, desire to 
form a country club, it is well to have one definite 
purpose in view instead of attempting everything 
at once. Begin modestly and make haste slowly. 
Don’t incur heavy expenses at the outset, for 
extravagance is a fatal error. Let a meeting be 
called and officers chosen to carry out the wishes of 
the club. It is better to begin with an informal 
organization. This, to be sure, has no legal exist- 
ence, but in business transactions it may be repre- 
sented by a trustee. The law provides for the in- 
corporation of such clubs, but it is better not to seek 
incorporation until time and experience show that 
the club is established upon a secure basis. Incor- 
poration is desirable, since it secures a more conven- 
ient and business-like method of management, and 
involves no individual liability, but, like everything 
else in connection with a country club, it should 
come only when the situation really demands it. 

With the organization disposed of, and some 
special form of outdoor recreation in view, the next 
question4s that of grounds, and finally of a building. 
It will be necessary to lease some unused level field, 
as conveniently situated as possible, and such a 
lease for a year ought to involve only a small ex- 
penditure. The club officer who has charge of the 
grounds will spend possibly $60 for each clay tennis 
court that he makes, and $80 or $100 for each turf 
court. This includes some preliminary clearing, but 
the cost varies greatly. The expense of keeping half 
a dozen courts in good condition may be estimated at 

250 a year for three of clay and three of turf. 

The other expenses are wire stop-nets, posts, and 
playing nets and balls. It will be necessary, or at 
least most desirable, to have a small building on the 
grounds, to serve as a storage place for nets and 
chairs. Such a building containing only one room 
costs a very small amount. A veranda is always 
desirable, especially if the club adopts the sensible 
custom of five o’clock tea on a regular club day, 
usually Saturday. 

This custom introduces the needed social element. 
In addition to president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, master of grounds, and master of games, 


some clubs elect several ladies as “ managers,” who, 
in addition to their share in all official deliberations, 
take turns in presiding at the five o’clock tea. 
Tournaments and field days will naturally follow 
the opening of the grounds. If possible it is well to 
have.a general athletic ground in addition to the 
tennis courts. This would allow of base-ball, foot- 
ball, cricket, archery, running, walking, jumping, 
and a variety of other sports, although athletics 
pure and simple appeal to only a limited class. I 
am prejudiced in favor of riding, and the members 
of any country club will be well repaid if they will 
make a feature of riding, especially in the late 
autumn, and organize paper chases on horseback, or 
practise riding at the ring.. 

Thus we have a certain social interest, a variety 
of athletic interests, and a rallying point at the club 
grounds, during the outdoor season. In winter it is 
not a difficult matter to arrange meetings at the 
houses of members, with dancing, music, cards, or 
other common forms of entertainment, or “ talks ”’ 
on special subjects, readings or private theatricals. 
For anything more ambitious the members can 
engage some public hall, and they may even under- 
take the management of lectures and concerts if 
their ambition extends so far. But if the experi- 
ence of a year or two proves that the members are 


| congenial and are able to make the club interesting, 


there will be a spontaneous movement in favor of a 
permanent home. 

It will be wiser, I think, to lease than to buy. 
A country club needs land, not in the business cen- 
ter of a town, but on the outskirts, where it is’ pos- 
sible to have plenty of room, and land is less valu- 
able. It is not a difficult matter in most cases to 
find unimproved land which the owner will build 
upon if the club or individual members will guar- 
antee a rental representing a certain interest upon 
the investment for a given term of years. If he 
obtains six per cent. net, or eight at most, over and 
above taxes and insurance, and if the club under- 
takes the repairs, the owner should ask only a nom- 
inal price for the use of the land, and be abundantly 
satisfied. ‘There are plenty of real-estate owners 
who content themselves with three and four per 
cent. As to the size and cost of a club house, the 
figures will vary so greatly with different require- 
ments that estimates are of slight value. A club 
house should have a large main hall, a stage, 
preferably a movable one, a bowling alley or bil- 
liard room or both, one or two rooms for serv- 
ing refreshments, dressing-rooms, and baths, and 
janitor’s rooms, including a kitchen and wide 
verandas. I can cite one club house containing 
everything that I have referred to except the bil- 
liard room, which was built at a cost of $4,000. 
This included everything, I believe, except the 
steam-heating, the decoration of the walls, and the 
fitting out of the bowling alley. The main build- 
ing is seventy-three feet long and forty-eight wide. 
The two dressing-rooms occupy a space twenty- 
five by twelve and a half feet, and the janitor’s 
rooms take up a space twenty-five feet by eleven. 
The house is one story high, which is all that is 
necessary. The ridge-pole is eighteen and a half 
feet above the floor. A house like this, built of pine, 
is within the reach of a very modest club, for it 
ought not to represent a rental of more than $350 a 
year. In this club the annual dues are only $10 


‘for men and $5 for women, and the initiation 


fee for men is $15. The club has about a hundred 


‘members. 


_ With a club house one night in the week may 
be set apart for a regular meeting, which means 
that the members come together and amuse them- 
selves as they see fit, with bowling, dancing, or 
games. At the club referred to an expert talked 
about etchings one evening, illustrating his “talk ”’ 
with examples of fine prints, and on another occa- 
sion lectured upon Greek and Roman costumes, 
draping models in the presence of the audience. 
There have been private theatricals and concerts, 
and, of course, outdoor athletics like fencing, cha- 
rades, tableaux, “living statuary,” “pictures by 
old masters,” and the less familiar games of Hallow 
E’en and Twelfth Night are among the possibilities. 
In fact, the scope of the country club is almost un- 
limited, and it is an admirable means of develop- 
ing “home talent.” It is a promoter of the best 
kind of sociability, and, with a little care for a suf- 
ficient diversity of entertainments, the club may be 
made a center of general enjoyment in the full 
meaning of the phrase. 


Promises hold men faster than benefits ; hope is 
a cable and gratitude a thread. 
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SHOE-BAGS VERSUS SHOE-BOXES. 


W®* have always been advocates of shoe-bags, 
making them not only for ourselves, but for 
our friends; so that an article in your paper some 
weeks ago preferring boxes to bags rouses us to pro- 
test 


In reply to your correspondent’s complaint that 
shoe-bags make the door heavy, we can only say 
that must be the fault of the door, for we have on 
well-hung doors bags with places for sixteen pairs 
of shoes, and the feeblest hand has not found that 
it affected the ease in opening and closing the door. 

The complaint is also made that the shoes pro- 
trude from the pockets and so disfigure the door; 
then make the pockets deeper. If an extra seat is 
needed, as your correspondent suggests, we yield 
our point, but would it not be a little inconvenient 
to disturb the one enjoying it whenever an article 
is needed from the box ? 

No, our ideal of a receptacle for shoes is before 
us, and can be easily made in this way: - 

A strip of linen canvas in its natural flax color, 
one yard, twenty-two inches long, and twenty-four 
inches wide; four rows of pockets, 11, 12, 13, 14 
inches deep,-the largest at the bottom. 

The strips for pockets are forty inches long and 
edged with fancy cretonne. With a warm iron 
divide the canvas lengthwise into four parts, and 
the same with the pockets. Now on a table baste 
the lower pocket on the bottom of foundation, plac- 
ing crease on crease, and fold the pocket into a four- 
inch box-plait; after a space of two inches put on 
another, and so on, leaving an inch hem at top. 
Sew strips of worsted braid of .a color harmonizing 
with the cretonne at the bottom of each pocket and 
the whole length of each crease, and with it bind 
the outer edge. It is easier to put the braid on one 
pocket at a time. A bag made in this way will last 
for years, and be convenient not only for shoes but 
for strings, bits of wrapping paper, brushes, we 


AN OBJECTION TO AN ANSWER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Wit you permit me to take exception to one 
) or two statements in an article in your last 
week’s issue, entitled “A Question Answered,” 
being a reply to two suffering parents who are dis- 
tressed by the self-consciousness of their daughter. 

Self-consciousness is assumed in this article to be 
the inevitable result of selfishness, and the implica- 
tion is that it cannot coexist with unselfishness. 
Two of the most unselfish persons I have ever 
known, who were not only interested in the chari- 
table works of their day, but whose solicitation for 
the welfare of others extended to the most minute 
details which could affect those around them, have 
been two of the most conscious. 

In both these cases, the attention of strangers and 
friends alike ‘has been attracted toward the beauti- 
ful spirit of self-sacrifice by which each has been 
actuated, yet could not fail to detect the self-con- 
sciousness that was deplored by each as a drawback 
to her own efficiency and comfort. 

In these two individuals self-consciousness has 
‘been the result of differing characteristics—though 
underlying its manifestation in each has existed 
an organization of unusually acute and fine sensi- 
bility, but in the one case this has been conjoined 
with a moral nature in which self-esteem has not 
had its proper preponderance, and in the other it 
has been associated with great timidity, which has 
been overcome only by strong will and abounding 
self-respect. It would be useless to deny that in 
- both instances love of admiration has been a large, 
but not unworthy factor, not larger than in many 
characters who give no evidence of self-conscious- 
ness. For self-consciousness may exist to a very 
great degree, according to our way of thinking, 
indeed must exist in all minds of an analytic and 
introspective order, and yet not be apparent on the 
surface. 

To be self-conscious, then, is not a fault per se, 
but to be unable to conceal self-consciousness is 
certainly a great drawback and cause of embarrass- 
ment to the individual and her friends as well. 

As to the methods of overcoming it, they must be 
as various as the causes which produce it, which 
may be mental, moral, or possibly physical, people 
of strong nerves being far less prone to self-con- 
sciousness than those whose nervous organization 
is weak, either as the result of illness, or natural 
deficiency. 

In the case to which your correspondents allude, 
it seems to usa fuller knowledge of character would 


be necessary to establish the cause of the difficulty. 
Her self-consciousness may arise from selfishness, 
and possibly a visit to a hospital ward might be the 
first step toward its eradication ; but we are inclined 


to feel that it also might and probably does not. 


Where self-consciousness is the outgrowth of selfish- 
ness, it is not apt to be a source of unhappiness to 
its victim ; on the contrary it is the result of her 
glorification in herself. 

In the present case it may proceed from self- 
distrust, in conjunction with a constant habit of 
comparison, which would make her timid before 
strangers, yet on reflection conscious that her 
abilities were equal to those of whom she stood in 
awe. In such a case encouragement, almost to the 
point of adulation, would seem to us to be the treat- 
ment to prescribe, with an appeal tothe will, urging 
her to insist on playing and reciting before others, 
making light of breakdowns and giving assurance 
of final success, if patience and perseverance are 
allowed to have their perfect work. 

Not snubbing, not undue prominence given to the 
interests of others, but a tender, unremitting, en- 
couraging interest given to herself is what we 
should think such a character would require. 

To meet one who would understand her and 
make her understand herself, would be worth more 
than any course in elocution or any other branch of 
learning. 

Just one word more. We cannot let it stand 
that “all children are naturally selfish.” 

The sweet generosity, the thoughtfulness for 
others, the frequent self-sacrifices of the child- 
natures who walk our earth, are a constant reproach 
to those of us of larger growth who have lived 
among them; and surely the heroism that such 
catastrophes as the recent Johnstown disaster has 
called forth in the cases of children of very tender 
years, is certainly a refutation beyond contradiction 
of so broad and sweeping a statement. 

B. E tts. 


MEN’S DEFERENCE TOWARD WOMEN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


N the last issue of The Christian Union, Kate 

Upson Clark closes an article on the above subject 
with these words : 

“Tf men’s manners toward women begin to seem 
like men’s manners toward men, is it so very much to 
be deplored ? The manners of a gentleman toward any 
man. whom he respects are certainly good enough for 
anybody. If they lack something of the ‘ florid court- 
liness’ which characterized the highest social life of 
France and England during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, what matter? It has been shown 
how much such manners amount to. Let our women 
pursue a modest, self-respecting, independent course, 
and the manners of men will show the consideration 
which they cannot but feel. 

* Keep up the fire, 

And leave the generous flames to shape themselves. 

The radical fault with the closing sentence quoted 
above, as with the whole article, is the assumption 
that women at all times and under all conditions 
are as able as men to take care of themselves. 
Unless‘a man is lame or sick, it is assumed that he 
is at all times in a physical condition to support 
and take care of himself. It is not so with women. 
If she fulfills the Divine command, which ante- 
dates almost all other laws of God, to “ be fruitful, 
multiply, and replenish the earth” during a con- 
siderable portion of her life, she must have support 
and protection from others. Even the heathen 
recognize the sacredness of motherhood; and I 
sometimes think we might learn some needed les- 
sons in this respect from the followers of Mahomet. 
There are times in almost every woman’s life when 
she must have more deference from her natural 
protectors than a man requires. If the advocates 
of woman’s rights are willing to release men from 
the responsibility—and the majority of men are 
only too anxious to be released—of taking care of 
their sisters and their children, there is no objection 
to their asserting their independence. When single 
women are willing to take care of themselves and 
their married sisters and their offspring, then, and 
not till then, should they talk of making all men 
and women free and independent. The whole 
trouble comes from the mistaken idea that a person 
—male or female—who supports himself or herself 
is doing their whole duty in the world, is indepen- 
dent. The duty to perpetuate our race is far more 
imperative than the simple prolongation of our in- 
dividual existence ; the stronger we are physically 
and mentally, the stronger and more imperative is 
this duty. I recently advocated woman’s suffrage 


999 


to this extent, that all those who had more than an 
individual interest in public affairs should have the 
right to vote; that is to say, all mothers with one 
or more children should have the right to vote; 
but the proposition was very coolly ruled out of 
order. Love and duty alike impel me to recognize 
in every woman the same qualities which I have 
known in my mother and the mother of my chil- 
dren, and this alone is sufficient to induce an un- 
bounded deference for them. This feeling is as 
different from my respect for a gentleman as day is 
from night. Eliminate from men the love-and 
reverence which even the most degraded feel for 
the mother and the wife, and society will soon be- 
come chaos, a large proportion of men will become 
as brutes, to be restrained only by physical force, 
without any sense of responsibility, and a large 
proportion of the women the more or less willing 
victims of their sensualism. Are we drifting in 
this direction ? J. H. Grirririt. 
PEARSALL’s, L. L., N. Y. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE VOICE. 


VERY person who loves music enjoys the pos- 
session of a good voice, and it is a source of 
regret when the-voice shows failure or is lost. 
Many attribute the loss of voice to age long before 
any other power shows loss through natural physi- 
cal decay. The voice is dependent on delicate 
organism, easily destroyed by abuse or neglect. Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, in the “ Contemporary Review,” 
Says: 
“Tobacco, alcohol, and fiery condiments of all 
kinds are best avoided by those who have to speak 
much, or at least they should be used in strict 
moderation. I feel bound to warn speakers addicted 
to the herb nicotian against cigarettes. Like tip- 
pling, the effect of cigarette-smoking is cumulative, 
and the slight but constant absorption of tobacco 
juice and smoke makes the practice far more nox- 
ious in the long run than any other form of smok- 
ing. Our forefathers, who used regularly to end 


their evenings under the table, seem to have suf- | 


fered little of the well-known effects of alcohol 
on the nerves, while the modern tippler, who is 
never intoxicated, is a being whose whole nervous 
system may be said to be in a state of chronic 
inflammation. In like manner, cigarette smokers 
(those at least who inhale the smoke, do not merely 
puff it ‘from the lips outward,’ as Carlyle would 
say) are often in a state of chronic narcotic poison- 
ing. ‘The old jest about the slowness of the poison 
may seem applicable here, but, though the poison 
may be slow, there can be little doubt that it is 
sure. Even if it does not kill the body, it too often 
kills or greatly impairs the victim’s working effi- 
ciency and usefulness in life. The local effects of 
cigarettes in the mouth must also be taken into 
account by those whose work lies in the direction 
of public speech. ‘The white spots on the tongue 
and on the insides of the cheeks, known as smoker’s 
patches, are believed by some doctors with special 
experience to be more common in devotees of the 
cigarette than in other smokers; this unhealthy 
condition of the mouth may not only make speak- 
ing troublesome, or even painful, but it is now 
proved to be a predisposing cause of cancer. All 
fiery or pungent foods, condiments, or drinks tend 
to cause congestion of the throat, and if this condi- 
tion becomes chronic it may tend to impairment, if 
not complete loss, of voice. ‘The supposed miracu- 
lous virtues of the mysterious possets and draughts 
on which some orators pin their faith exist mainly 
in the imagination of those who use them; at best, 
they do nothing more than lubricate the joints of 
the vocal machine so as to work it more smoothly.” 
Certainly those who use the voice in public know 
how much more effective a speech can be when 
delivered by a flexible, resonant voice. Roundness, 
fullness of voice is indispensable for thorough effect- 
iveness in moving an audience. | 


Scraps are a regular savings bank for the great 
cook. The greatest possible variety of good things 
can be made out of them. A good cook throws 
away nothing. Every piece of bread, every inch 
of meat, every particle of vegetable, can be turned 
into something palatable. 


Study tables, desks, etc., covered with leather, 
may be restored to very much of their original 
freshness by rubbing a little vaseline over them 
with a soft rag. Bookeases with glass doors 
should be opened occasionally, as the books are 
otherwise apt to get damp. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


MY DOLLS AND I. 
By Mrs. Mary F. ButTrts. 


M* dolls and I, so happy are we 

Under a big, broad, tall pine tree. 
We call it our home the great green pine, 
They have their hammocks and I have mine. 
All a summer morning we love to lie 
Behind the green curtains, my dolls and I, 
And play peek-a-boo with the bobolink, 
And hear the brook singing tink-a-tink. 


We make no trouble, my dolls and I, 

We do not worry, we do not cry. 

The barber has cut off our curly locks ; 

We do not fuss about pretty frocks. 

For our tired mamma we know what is best— 
Long beautiful hours of perfect rest ; 

So I play that I am the dollies’ mother, 

And under the pine we take care of each other. 


‘A BOY’S BOY. 


By DoroTHY JAMES. 


hy every boy David Livingston is a hero, and 
now when we are all having our attention 
drawn to the increase of the slave trade in Africa, 
we are able to gain some idea of what a bold, brave 
man he was in entering that country when it was 
a great trackless forest and jungle untrodden by 
the foot of white man. 

A small book, one of the “English Men of 
Action Series,” } has been written on “ David Liv- 
ingston,” and from it we gain a glimpse of what he 
was when a boy. 

David Livingston was born in Scotland in 1813, 
and before he was ten years old had gathered speci- 
mens of the flowers and shells of the entire region 
in which he lived, early showing his wonderful 
powers of observation. 

At this age he had gained a prize for repeating 
the “119th Psalm,” he tells us, with only “five 
hitches.”’ While noted for his strength and courage, 
he was still a very tender-hearted boy, very watch- 
ful of his mother, and we are told, when a boy, did 
all in his power to lighten her household labor, 
even going so far as to scrub the floor for her on 
condition that she would bar the door. It is said 
that this last weakness he never displayed as a man, 
but did anything and everything fearlessly and in- 
dependent of criticism. He was the leader among 
the boys-of his own neighborhood, climbing higher 
than any other boy. It is told that he climbed to 
the highest point of Bothwell castle and carved his 
name there. When ten years old he entered the 
cotton mills as a piecer, and with the money earned 
bought books. With his first week’s wages he 
bought an elementary book on Latin, and studied 
it until he had mastered the language. He began 
work at six o’clock in the morning and worked till 
eight o’clock at night, studying from the time he 
had his tea until ten o’clock with a schoolmaster 
provided by the owners of the mill. That he must 
have worked faithfully we know, for at sixteen he 
read Horace and Virgil. At this time he devel- 
oped his interest in physiology and chemistry, and 
still had time to collect “Flora” of the entire 
region. 

Mr. Livingston tells us himself how he read 
while in the factory. ‘My reading in the factory 
was carried on by placing the book on‘a portion of 
the spinning-jenny so that I could catch sentence 
after sentence as I passed at my work, and thus 
kept a pretty constant study undisturbed by the 
roar of machinery, and to this I owe the power of 
completely abstracting my mind,so as to read and 
write perfectly amidst the play of children or the 
dancing and songs of savages.” 

While devoted to his studies, he was very popu- 
lar among his comrades for his fun as well as for 
his physical power. He was full of healthy mis- 
chief, so that we must not think that he was what 
is commonly known as a goody-goody boy. At 
nineteen years of age he became a spinner, when 
increased pay enabled him to stop work for one 
year that he might attend medical and Greek and 
Divinity lectures at Glasgow University. In after 
life he said: “I cannot but feel thankful that 
hard work formed such a part of my early educa- 
tion, that were I to begin life over again I should 
like to pass through the same hardy training.” 


1 Macmillan & Co. 


David Livingston was a hero before he went to 
Africa, but he was the kind of hero that any boy 
can make. Every boy who makes the best use of 
every opportunity of the power given him, and 
works out in his manhood his highest capacities, 
whether to do or to suffer, is a hero. A man is 
great, not by what he does, but by his overcomes, 
and the greatness of David Livingston is in the 
mastery of every obstacle that stood between him 
and what he believed to be his life work. There 
was one more trait that made him a hero: with his 
wonderful physical power and strength he was al- 
ways gentle, always fair, always just. In the 
depths of Africa, with no eye to watch him but 
the eye of God, he was as fair, as honest, as just, as 
generous, as though he were dealing with people in 
the busiest part of London or New York. 

He sometimes became discouraged when the 
people in Africa seemed so unresponsive to his 
teaching. But when he was dead, so great had 
been his example, that those ignorant slaves car- 
tied his body and his property from the depths of 
an African jungle, through trackless forests, 
through hostile tribes, back to Zanzibar, and from 
there to Westminster Abbey in London. 


ICHABOD. 


By Susan TEALL PERRY. 


etme some of our young readers have 
visited Lenox, Mass., in the pleasant summer 
months. If so they have seen the old Academy 
building, which is in the principal street of the vil- 
lage, and looks just the same as it did seventy years 
ago. Grandmamma used to go to school there 
when she was a little girl, and has told us some quaint 
stories about those early school days. The school- 
masters then were generally very severe in their 
discipline, and there was a great deal of whipping 
done in the school-room. The children were all 
afraid of the schoolmaster, for when he walked 
about the room, hearing the classes recite, he usually 
carried a long stick in his hand. The stick, you 
know, was so convenient that he was sure to find 
some scholar within its range who was out of posi- 
tion, or committing some other misdemeanor, and 
the rod would be brought down on to the shoulders 
of the disorderly scholars, sometimes without much 
mercy. But when grandmamma was ten years old 
a teacher came to take charge of the Academy who 
did not believe in using the rod as a mode of pun- 
ishment. ‘This man’s name was Solomon Gleason, 
and you may be sure the children hailed his coming 
with delight. After he had been in the school two 
days he introduced “ Ichabod” to the scholars. 
“ Ichabod ” was a round stick of hickory wood two 
feet long; it was dressed up in a funny-looking 
gown, and had a foolscap on its head. He held the 
grotesque figure up before the school, and told the 
children that he had a new and novel way of pun- 
ishment. | 

Any scholar who broke a rule of the school, or 
did anything to offend the teacher, would have to 
take “ Ichabod ”’ and go to the Court House, and 
make a bow or courtesy to the judges and the squires. 
This, of course, would be a very humiliating thing 
to do, and most any scholar would rather have a 
whipping than do it. For a number of days the 
sight of ‘‘ Ichabod,” standing up in the corner, was 
enough to keep every scholar right up to the stand- 
ard. Grandmamma was a happy, jolly little girl 
and given to laughing on the slightest provocation. 
She had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and when 
the tall, large, sedate man held “Ichabod” up 
before the school she could scarcely control herself. 
But she did her laughing about “ Ichabod ” out of 
school until one unfortunate day when the school- 
master stood in the middle of the room, with a pin 
between his thumb and forefinger, waiting to drop 
it on the board floor, after the scholars had become 
quiet enough to hear a pin drop. : 

That was the old-fashioned way of restoring 
order and quiet in a school after recess or recita- 
tion. Grandmamma’s head was bent low over her 
Latin grammar, but slyly casting her eye up at 
an inopportune moment, she saw Josiah Bishop 
creep softly up to “ Ichabod,” while the teacher’s 
back was turned, and stick a broken pipe in 
the hole which Mr. Gleason had made to repre- 
sent the mouth. This was too ludicrous indeed, 
and grandmamma burst out into a hearty laugh. 
“Eliza!” thundered out the deep voice of the 
schoolmaster, “ take ‘ Ichabod’ and go to the Court 
House.” 

Poor little Eliza! There was no demurring from 
the demands of those who were in authority in 


grandmamma’stime. Obedience was inculcated in 
children’s education from their earliest years. 
Neither did she say, “Josiah Bishop made me 
laugh.” 0, no; Josiah Bishop was the boy in 
school who held the place in Eliza’s heart that the 
little girl did in the poet Whittier’s, so many years 
ago, and whom he inmortalized in a poem forty 
years afterward. You remember the verse: 


“T’m sorry that I spelled the word ; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because—the brown eyes lower fell, 
Because—you see I love you.” 


Eliza took ** Ichabod” in her arms; nota scholar 
dared even to give her a look of sympathy. 

Grandmamma says she shall never forget that 
dreadful moment. It was a beautiful spring 
morning: the birds were singing their happiest 
songs, the dandelions were shining in the grass 
like a million of golden sovereigns. But they 
had no charm for the little girl, who at other 
times had longed so much to be out in the sweet 
fresh air. 

Slowly she walked up the hill to put off the 
trying time as long as shecould. Her schoolmates, 
who sat near the windows, peeped out and pitied 
poor Eliza. Lenox was the county seat at that 
time, and the judges and the lawyers were in the 
court room. 

Eliza was a very pretty, winning child, and a 
great favorite among the elders, because of her 
bright, cheery disposition. As she stood in the 
door of the court room and made her courtesy to 
the honorable body, they looked very stern and 
wise. They had heard of Mr. Gleason’s novel 
mode of discipline, and were bound to stand by the 
new schoolmaster and uphold his form of discipline. 
Grandmamma turned and went down the steps as 
soon as she could, feeling that she had been for- 
evermore disgraced in the eyes of those wise men; 
but one of the judges, with his quill pen stuck be- 
hind his ear, came out and followed her down the 
steps, and asked her what her offense had been. 
“T laughed out loud, sir,” little Eliza replied, 
hanging down her head, se the curls fell over 
“Tehabod’s” head. “Well, don’t do it again, | 
child,” he said, kindly patting the young offender 
on her brown hair. ‘ Laugh as long and as loud 
as you want to outside, but keep a sober face in Mr. 
Gleason’s school-room. ‘A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine,’ so the Bible tells us.” Grand- 
mamma said she wanted to put her arms around 
the judge’s neck, she was so thankful to him for 
making her burden of disgrace so much lighter. But 
children dared not be demonstrative with their 
elders in the olden days. They stood in awe of 
them. 
She was sure the judge did not think her 


offense such a great one. But for the other 


graye wise men, she felt sure she could never enter 
their presence again. She even thought she 
would urge her father to move away from the 
place. Josiah Bishop “looked sheepish enough,” 
grandmamma told us, when she returned to the 
school-room. So she knew he had not told the 
schoolmaster his part in the offense. Her admira- 
tion for Josiah Bishop considerably lessened after 
that. His parents went away soon afterwards to 
what was then called “The Genesee Country,” in 
western New York, and she lost all track of him in 
the world’s great crowd. 


SOAP BUBBLES. 


S there a more fascinating pleasure, when one 
does not care to read and is too tired to play, 
than blowing soap bubbles. A soap bubble party 
on a warm afternoon, when the woods and piazzas 
are the only comfortable places, will make the hours" 
pass like minutes. Prizes awarded for the greatest 
number of large bubbles blown by one person, and 
booby prizes for the one whose bubbles burst before 
leaving the tube, or pipe, and prizes for the bubbles 
kept in the air the longest, add to the pleasure. 
Like every other pleasure in life, to get the most 
out of it we must be willing to put thought and 
work into the preparation for it. ; 

Of course soap bubbles can be made by dissolv- 
ing a piece of soap ina little water, but better soap 
bubbles, ones that will last longer, and can be kept 
in the air longer, can be made by following the 
directions given in the July “St. Nicholas.” We 
tried it, and found that the beauty and strength of 
the bubbles well repaid the extra work. 

‘“‘ Next to white Castile, the mottled Castile gives 
the best results. The soap being obtained, a 
friendly druggist must carefully weigh out sixty 
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grains (for exactness in proportions is needful) for 
each ounce of water. That is, one drachm (accord- 
ing to the Apothecary’s weight of the old arithme- 
tics), and when the weighing is done and the oblig- 
ing druggist thanked for kindness, the rest is plain 
sailing. A bottle with a sound cork is the next 
requirement. It must be large enough to hold 
three or four times the quantity of solution you 
wish to make. Do not prepare too much at one 
time; two ounces of soap solution will be a good 
quantity, and for this a six or eight ounce bottle 
will be about the right thing. The bottle must be 
well cleaned and then well rinsed out with soft 
water—which, by the way, should be used for all 


the operations. All being ready, the soap is cut 


into fragments small enough to enter the bottle. 
Measure an ounce of water for each drachm of 
soap; this can be done with a teaspoon, eight 
spoonfuls making an ounce. Having poured the 
water and put the soap into the bottle, we have now 
to await perfect solution, which will happen in the 
course of two or three hours, if the bottle be put in 
a moderately warm place. Then add glycerine to 
the- soap solution, the quantity varying with our 
ambition. I have found that one-half the volume 
of the solution gives excellent results; that is to 
say, to each ounce of water add one-half ounce of 
glycerine, measuring the quantities instead of weigh- 
ing them, in both cases. The bottle is now to be 
tightly corked and well shaken ; then set aside for 
two or three hours more, and well shaken again. 
These alternate periods of rest and agitation should 
continue for a whole day. Finally, let the bottle 
stand undisturbed and tightly corked for twenty- 
four hours. Bubbles of great size and beauty may 
be blown with this solution. : 

“A thin glass pipe will give better results than a 
clay-pipe, but is by no means essential; if a clay- 
pipe be used, it should have as long a stem as pos- 
sible. After the pipe has been used for a time it 
will work much better than at first ; indeed, it is 
possible that the experimenter may pronounce the 
whole a failure unless he reserves his opinion until 
the pipe gets into good working order, a condition 
depending on causes that I have not yet satisfac- 
torily learned.” 

This may read as if it would take a long time to 
prepare, or was troublesome, but it is not; and if 
it were, the result gained by following these direc- 
tions, especially if one is going to give asoap bubble 
party, will well repay all the trouble. 


AMUSEMENT FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


By Laura B. STARR. 


DOLL made of corn husks and dressed entire 
in the same material is a novelty, and so 
dainty a creature that she cannot fail to please the 
most fastidious little lady in the land. The modél 
is about eight inches tall, handsomely dressed in 
modern style, and is really quite a work of art, and 
would be, if the little ones wished to help a charity, 
a desirable contribution to fairs and bazars. 
| The husks should be 
used in the fall when the 
corn is ripe, before they 


tle, though I am not 
sure but the dry ones 
could be moistened and 
made soft enough to use. 

A corn cob is the 
foundation for the body ; 
measure and mark the 
waist line, below this 
wind layer after layer 
of husks, leaving them 
full size and fluffy at the 
bottom, but cutting out 
gores at the top so as 
to make it shapely ; stick 
a pin through anywhere 
it is necessary to keep 


WW f Nf 
the skirts in place. 
Small strips of husks 


f 
are wound closely and 


- pinned to the body for 

arms, after having 
wound a few extra strips across the shoulders to 
make the requisite breadth. A bit of cotton is 
laid over the end of the cob for the head, shaping 
it as well as possible; this is covered with a very 
smooth piece of husk, and the eyes, nose, and 
mouth marked with a pen or pencil, and a little bit 
of carmine is put on the cheeks to give her the 
flush of health. 


become hard and brit- : 


Some of the best husks are selected for the dress, 
a few of them being stained with a pink analine 
dye for trimming. Two full widths of husks are 
used for drapery in the back, the join and puff 
being fastened with pins, which are hidden under 
the folds. A full-draped apron front covers the 
front and sides; the edges are vandyked—that is, 
squares ‘cut out and a row of the pink husk cut in 
fringes set underneath. Where it is impossible to 
hide the pins stars are made by cutting a tiny disc 
of the straw-colored husk and one of the pink, and 
sticking the pin through the middle, giving the 
appearance of a very small rosette. 

The basque waist, which is belted in with a 
strip of the husk and fastened with a bow, is 
made of the straw color husk with a pink vest 


edged each ‘side with narrow reveres of pink and | 


straw color combined; the sleeves have wide, 
turned-back cuffs edged with pink. 

A bunch of dry silk is 
fastened on to the head 
for hair, the back fall- 
ing loosely to the waist, 
while the front is cut 
into shapely bangs. 
This may be fastened 
with glue or tied tightly 
with a thread, the main 
thing being to have it 
secure, the bonnet cov- 
ering all defects. 

The bonnet fits the 
head closely and is 
shaped like a poke with 
loops of the pink husk 
mingled with the straw- 
color on top; this is fast- 
ened securely at the 
neck. A  coachman’s 
cape with rounded cor- 
ners, covers the should- 
ers, while a band of 
husk brought round the 
neck and tied in a flaring bow under the chin, 
hides the rough edges and makes a good finish. 

The left hand holds a tiny bunch of fine everlast- 
ing flowers, while the right one grasps a long-handled 
parasol, also made of husk. 

By using different coloring matter, a great variety 
of dolls and dresses may be made; whole families 
of fathers and mothers, little children, sailor boys 
and gipsy girls can be made to spring into being 
almost like magic, for the husks are very pliable 
and not at all troublesome to manage. 

Another very curious and interesting creature is 
the Chinese vegetable vender. He goes to market 
or to serve his customers, with a long, slender pole 
over one shoulder, from each end of which is sus- 
pended a large, round, deep basket filled with veg- 
etables. He moves swiftly along with a funny 
little dog trot, which keeps the baskets in motion 
and prevents their falling off. He is an amusing 
sight in real life, and I have no doubt but the little 
ones will find the make-believe Chinaman as much 


so. 

The body, arms and legs are straight and stiff, 
being made of blue drilling or any strong cotton 
cloth, wound round and round perfectly smooth 
and tight until they are of the right size. 

The head, hands and feet are made of peanuts. 
Care should be taken to select small, round, smooth 
ones for the hands, while a much larger one is 
needed for the head. ‘Two nuts which are bent in 
the middle, leaving nearly half to project in front, 
should be selected for the feet. 

The children who have never seen a real China- 
man may not know that he wears his hair shaved in 
front, letting that on the back part of his head grow 
long; with it he always braids some strands of black 
silk thread so that the queue, as it is called, reaches 
below his waist and sometimes quite to his knees. 


Fine black silk twist is braided for the doll and | 


fastened to the peanut head with a drop of glue or 
a few stitches. 

The hat, which looks like an inverted wash-bowl, 
is made of an acorn cup stuck fast with a bit of 
glue. The eyes, nose, and mouth are marked with 
ink, the eyes slanting toward the nose after the 
manner of the genuine Chinaman. 

Wide, plain blue cotton trousers come down 
well over the ankles, and are sewn fast around 
the waist. The other garment is made of the 
same material, the cloth being folded over at 
the shoulders, with no seam except in the under 
part of the sleeve and at the side, a slit be- 
ing cut at the neck through which to introduce 
the head. A slender twig, with the half of a 


large peanut for a basket suspended from each 
end, completes a very jolly little Chinaman. 
| A fruit 
man ma 
be 
quickly and 
easily. The 
body should 
be formed 
of a round, 
symmetri- 
cal apple, 
four wooden 
toothpicks 
being stuck 
into it to rep- 
resent the 
‘arms and 
legs. The 
feet should 
consist of 
raisins stuck 
at the ends 


DF of the legs; 
the hands of 


blanched al- 


monds, the pointed ends of which arecut off, and 
a few slits made in the remaining portion to repre- 
sent fingers. 

A fifth piece of toothpick serves as neck, on 
which is fixed for a face a walnut or filbert that 
has been peeled. If a walnut is used it must be 
carefully pared down so as to leave only such raised 
parts as may serve to represent the nose, ears, and 
such prominent portions of the face; two small 
black currants do duty for eyes, and a wee slice of 
dried cherry for the mouth. 

Some young people are very clever at making 
these little figures, and add much to their comical 
appearance by providing them with a scrap of col- 
ored silk as necktie, or a miniature hat, or wrapping 
a bit of lace about them. 
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A LITTLE BOY’S LETTER. 


E was such a sturdy, bright little chap that he 
made friends wherever he went. A tam-o’- 
shanter, pushed well back on his head, was his 
favorite hat. But skirts! Ido not believe any boy 
ever detested skirts as Howard did. In fact the 
only way he ever could be; perfectly happy when 
he remembered them was to imagine they were 
trousers. Howard lived in a littlé town not far from 
New York. It was so much likea city that Howard 
was sent to the country, to his grandpa’s farm, every 
summer. ‘The trains never went fast enough to 
suit Howard when once he had started. Amanda, 
his nurse, was kept busy answering questions as to 
what time it was, and what time he would get to his 
grandpa’s. He was the first one out of the train, 
and I’m not sure but if grandpa had not been a big, 
tall man that he would not have been thrown down 
by this strong boy who jumped into his arms. 

The first peep of day finds Howard’s blue eyes 
open to say “Good morning.” Perhaps the reason 
he is awake to say “Good morning,” so early is 
because he is never awake to say “ Good night!” to 
the last beams. No doubt you would rather hear 
Howard tell how he spends his time. He is too 
little to write, so his Aunt Nelly writes just what 
Howard tells her. This is one of Howard's letters 
to his mamma, who is away on a little visit. 

My dear Mamma: 

I love you so much that if you should come here [ 
would hug you so tight you wouldn’t know what to do. 

T am building a barn just now, and after I- get the 
barn built I am going to build a beautiful house and 
after that I am going to build a beautiful pigpen. I 
have been down in Miss lot, watching grandpa cut 
grass with the mowing machine. When are you coming 
home ? The barn I made is beautiful and you will 
want to come to-morrow and see it. 

I love you fifteen dollars. I helped grandpa paint 
one of his carriages. Aunt Nellie bought me a new 
wheelbarrow. e have a new church with all new 
windows in it, Aunt Nellie told me so. I went to church, 
I was a very good boy, I went to sleep and never waked 
up until church was out. Every morning, every night 
and every afternoon I am going to write a letter to you. 


| I went fishing two times with papa, the first time for 


trouts, and papa caught one so lively that he had to give 
it a whack on his head on the carriage wheel. 

I caught one fish more than papa. 

When I took a bath Amanda brought up some water 
so hot it nearly scalded me. Lots of kisses and love 
from Howard. 

P. S. I saw Herbert spread grass. 

I climed over the carriages and didn’t slip. 

I am getting too big for my bed, grandpa will have to 
break it to pieces and make mea biggerone. * Howarp., 
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SAUL REJECTED OF THE LORD.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


= Svar story of Saul illustrates the fatal weakness 
of a character founded upon approbativeness. 
Acting under the counsels of Samuel, who, though 
he had ceased to be judge of Israel, still exercised 
great influence over the nation and its king, Saul 
inaugurated a campaign against the ancient enemy 
of Israel, the Amalekites, who, living on the south- 
ern borders of Judea, made constant forays and 
incursions, carrying away the crops and burning 
the dwellings of the agricultural inhabitants, and 
keeping them in continual terror and uncertainty, 
as the Bedouin Arabs do to this day, and as the 
Scottish clans did in the days of early English his- 
tory, vexing and harrying the Lowlanders. Samuel 
bade Saul make this war short, sharp, and decisive. 
It was to be a war of extermination. The free- 
booters were to be destroyed, root and branch, and 
an end made, once for all, of their predatory war- 
fare. And, that the campaign might not degenerate 
into a mere predatory retaliation, Saul was forbid- 
den to take captives, who, in that age, would have 


' become slaves, or to spare even the sheep and the 


cattle, because the sparing of them would have con- 
verted them into booty and the army into plunder- 
ers.” 

Saul’s campaign was successful ; there is no indi- 
cation that he was deterred from executing Samuel’s 
counsel, and completing the extermination of the 
Amalekites, by any feelings of humanity. He did 
not spare the women and children, but “utterly 
destroyed all the people with the edge of the sword ;” 
but “he spared Agag, and the best of the sheep, 
and the oxen, and the fatlings, and the lambs, and 
all that was good, and would not utterly destroy 
them; but everything that was vile and refuse, 
that they destroyed utterly.” He thus violated 
not merely the letter, but the spirit of Samuel’s 
injunctions. He turned a campaign instituted for 
the protection of a peaceful people into a campaign 
for plunder, and he preserved the chieftain of the 
robber band, as the Roman generals preserved alive 
the kings whom they conquered, in order that he 
might add to the royal triumph in the eyes of all 
the people. When the prophet, now grown old 
and gray, came to the recreant king, and the king 
greeted him with an affected and conventional, if 
not hypocritical religious blessing, the prophet, too 
genuine a man to be deceived by words, asked him 
what was meant by the bleating of sheep and the 
lowing of oxen. A brave man would have taken 
the responsibility of his disregard of the prophet’s 
directions ; but approbativeness is never brave, and 
Saul invented for his disobedience an hypocritical 
apology. ‘The sheep and the cattle had been pre- 
served to sacrifice to God. Booty? Oh, no; there 
had been no thought of booty in this campaign. 
And when Samuel repudiated with scorn this in- 
vented excuse, the coward king, still evading his 
own responsibility, sought to cast it on others: “I 
have obeyed the voice of the Lord. . . but the 
people took of the spoil.” And when the stern 
prophet, not to be hoodwinked by any such deceit, 
nor to be appeased by any offering of the spoil, in 
whole or in part, as a sacrifice, declared in words 
which deserve ever to be remembered: ‘To obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat 
of rams,” Saul still was capable of no better repent- 
ance than that which consists in a regret that he 
was to be humiliated in the sight of all the people ; 
and had no better forgiveness to ask for than that 
Samuel would worship with him before the Lord, 
that he, forsooth, not God, might be honored before 
the elders of the people, and before Israel. 

The character that is founded upon approbative- 
ness is built upon quicksand. A decent regard for 
the opinions of mankind is a valuable and, some- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 18, 1889,— 
1 Sam. xv., 10-23. 

2Every candid reader must feel a difficulty in reconciling 
Samuel’s command in 1 Samuel xv., 2, 3, with the New 
Testament representations of God. Especially will the diffi- 
culty be felt respecting the command to slay the women and 
the children. I confess myself unable to reconcile this com- 
mand with the fatherhood of God. The difficulty, however, is 
not to be increased by the reader’s regarding this campaign 
like the modern warfare between civilized nations. It was 
an attack by a peaceful, agricultural people upon a band of 
freebooters font robbers, who lived by plunder, and from 
whom there was no adequate protection except in their prac- 
tical extermination. It was like a campaign in Italy against 
the banditti which, a few years ago, infested the mountain 

asses. Moreover, it must be remembered that the Israelites 
hed none of those means of defense from the repetition of 
attack which belong to modern civilized nations. 


times, necessary buttress, but a miserable corner- 
stone. It may restrain men from overt and dis- 


graceful acts of wickedness, but it can never make 


them truly noble, nor even assure them protection 
from great though popular vices. Approbativeness 
may sometimes make a gentleman, but it never can 
make a man. It sometimes gives respectability, 
but it never endows with virtue. The man who 
does not what is right, but what is approved, is 


equally ready to follow or to eschew right, to eschew 
or to follow wrong. He is always a coward, and 
when condemned runs under the cover of a false. 
excuse. He is always ready to throw the responsi-— 
bility of wrong-doing upon others. He is often 
humiliated, but never humbled. He is often sorry, 
but he never repents. He will do much to seek 


honor, but nothing to seek forgiveness. The only 


hope for his redemption is in a revolution of his— 
character so radical that not only the edifice is 
razed to its foundations, but the foundations them-_ 


selves are excavated, that new ones may be laid. 
The two most frightful. wrecks in American polit- 
ical history, those of Benedict Arnold and Aaron 


Burr, were:the wrecks of men whose conscience 
was love of approbation, and whose standard of 


right and wrong was popular applause; each of 
whom, coming by a single fatal act into popular 
disgrace, by that single act lost all moral restraint 
and all semblance of honor. 

Reader, what is the law that governs your life ? 
Are you a God-pleaser-or a man-pleaser? Do you 
do right because it is right, or because men think 
well of it? What is the foundation of your char- 
acter? Is it conscience or approbativeness ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SAUL REJECTED BY THE LORD. 
By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


HE Golden Text of our last lesson tells us the 
way for any one to prosper, “Only fear the 
Lord, and serve him in truth, with all your heart.” 
That was what Saul promised to do, and for a 
time he obeyed, so that Samuel loved him, and 
honored him, and counseled him like a father. 
But by and by Saul forgot that the Lord was the 
true King of Israel, and that he had only chosen 
him to be his captain, and carry out his commands. 
In every army there must be one leader over all, 
and the other officers must do exactly as he bids 
them. It would not do for a captain to say, when 
he gets his orders, “I do not think this is the best 
way ; I shall try another way,” but that was what 
Saul did. | | 
The Lord was not his King; he did not “ serve 


him with all his heart ;” he tried to serve two | 


masters, and he was foolish enough to think he 
could make up for disobedience by bringing gifts 
and offering sacrifices. There is but one gift 
which the Lord cares for, and that is love, and the 
proof of love is obedience. | 

Disobedience. Saul began to do. wrong in what 
he thought were little things. Samuel reproved 
him, and warned him, but he loved him very much, 
and still hoped to keep him from forsaking God. 
At last God sent Saul a command to go and destroy 
a very wicked people, and bade him not to take a 
single thing of all that belonged to them, but des- 
troy everything. Saul liked fighting. He was 
such a bold warrior that he had made all the 
enemies of the Israelites afraid of him. He took 
his soldiers and started for the city where these 
people lived, and very easily conquered them. But 
instead of destroying all that belonged to them, to 
show how the Lord hated such sin as theirs, and to 
show that it was not for plunder but for punish- 
ment that they were destroyed, Saul and his 
soldiers saved everything that was good and valu- 
able, and only destroyed that which was worth- 
less. He spared the life of the King also, and kept 
him as a prisoner. 

Falsehood. The Lord told Samuel what Saul 
had done, and that since he refused to obey him, 
he should no longer be King. Samuel was so 
grieved that he cried to the Lord all night, and in 
the morning he took his staff, and with a very 
sorrowful heart went to meet Saul. The King was 
not at Carmel; the people told Samuel that Saul 
had been there, and set up a stone for a monument 
in memory of his victory, and now he had gone to 
Gilgal, so Samuel went down there. Do you think 
Saul was afraid or ashamed when he saw him? 
Perhaps he was, but instead of owning his sin he 
tried to deceive Samuel by a falsehood. He said, 
“T have performed the commandment of the 
Lord.” | 


“ But,” said Samuel, “‘ what meaneth this bleat- 
ing of sheep, and lowing of oxen.” “Oh!” said 
Saul, “the people spared the best of the sheep an 
oxen to sacrifice to the Lord thy God.” 

Can you not see with what a stern and sorrowful 
face Samuel answered, “Stay arid I will tell thee 
what the Lord hath said to me this night. When 
thou wast little in thine own sight, the Lord 
anointed thee King over Israel, and the Lord sent 
thee on a journey and said, Go and utterly destroy 
the sinners, the Amalekites. Wherefore, then, 
didst thou not obey the voice of the Lord ?” 

Still Saul tried to hide his disobedience, and lay 
the blame on others. He said, “ Yes, I have 
obeyed; I have destroyed the Amalekites, and 
taken their King prisoner, but the people saved the 
things that ought to have been destroyed, to sacri- 
fice to the Lord thy God.” 

Had he obeyed? Suppose a father should say to 
his son, “There is a tree which bears poisionous, 
dangerous fruit; I wish you to cut it down and 
burn up every particle of the fruit.” 

By and by he might say, “ Have you done as 
I bade you?” and the son would answer, “ Yes, 
father ; I have fulfilled your commands.” 

“ But,” his father would say, “ where does all 
this fruit come from? and is not that the tree that 
I see yonder ?” 

The son would say, “Oh! the men that were 
helping me saved all the best of the fruit for a 
present to you, and we did not cut down the tree, 
it was so tall and fine, but we have done everything 
else as you bade us.” 

That would be exactly the kind of obedience 
which Saul showed, and it seems strange to us that 
he should have expected that God would accept it. 

God did not accept it. Samuel sternly told him 
that rebellion and stubbornness were as hateful to 
God as the idolatry and witchcraft of the nation 
he had sent him to punish. He told him that to 
obey God’s voice, and hearken to his command- 
ments, was better than all sacrifices and offerings, 
and that since he had rejected the words of the 
Lord, God had rejected him from being King. __ 

Here are three lessons for us to learn. 

First. “'To- obey is better than sacrifice.” We 
may give money to build churches, or send the 
Gospel to the heathen, or any other good work, 
but God does not accept it unless love and obedi- 
ence go with it. 

Second. Many things which we count as little 
sins are in God’s eyes as bad as the idolatry and 
— of the heathen who have not had our 
ight. 

Third. If God rejects us, it is because we have 
first rejected him. 


LISTENING TO GOD.’ 


By Rev. Lyman ABBorr. 


‘* Then Samuel answered, Speak, for thy servant heareth.”’ 
—1 Samuel iii., 10. 


ae was not the first of the Hebrew proph- 
) ets, for Moses had prophesied. He can hardly 
be called the greatest of the Hebrew prophets. That 
characterization rather would be givento Isaiah. 
And yet he stands out as a foremost prophet of the 
Hebrew dispensation. First in this, that he was 
first in the long order of prophets whose ex- 
istence and ministry were one of the characteristic 
features of the Hebrew life. First in this, that he 
was the first one whose chief work in Israel was to 
minister by inspired teachings. Moses was a 
prophet, but he was yet more than a prophet—a 
law-giver and a leader. First, also, in this was 
Samuel a prophet, that he was a founder of the 
order, and the organizer apparently of a school of 
prophets. 

The words which I have read to you are taken 
from that incident which is familiar to every 
Christianly instructed child, and even to many 
children not Christianly instructed, by song, by 
story, by picture. The little boy, adopted, so to 
speak, by Eli, and living with his adoptive father, 


consecrated to the service of the priesthood, resid- 


ing under the roof which covered the sacred taber- 
nacle, sleeping within easy call of Eli, the ‘aged priest 
—he has gone to his repose, but has not yet fallen 
asleep, when he hears a voice calling him ; supposes 
it to be the voice of Eli—for there is no one else 
whose voice can reach his ear; springs from his 
couch, and runs to ask what Eli has for him; is 
sent back to his bed again with the assurance that 
Eli has not called him; hears the voice a second 


1 Preached at the Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, 
July 7th, 1889, Printed by request. id 
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time, goes again, is again sent back to his bed. The 
third time it dawns upon the mind of Eli that 
Jehovah is speaking, and Eli tells the boy what to 
do. “If the voice calls you again,” he says, 
“answer, ‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’ ” 
The voice does call again. You will observe that 
Samuel varies a little from the direction of Eh. I 
have sometimes wondered in reading the account 
whether, perhaps, this boy, trembling at the thought 
of receiving a communication from Jehovah, dares 
not assume that such a communication can be coming 
to him, dares not venture to use the awful name of 
the Almighty, so he says, not “Speak, Lord,” but 
simply, “Speak, for thy servant heareth.” The 
Lord does speak. Samuel receives his first message 
from Jehovah, and, in that, his consecration to the 
office of a prophet. 

The text suggests the topic to which I wish to 
eall your thoughts for a few moments this morning— 
listening to God—listening to God. Iam half in- 

clined to believe that the very phrase will seem 
' strange to some of you—listening. Perhaps you 
will say, “Is there such an experience as this ?” 

Listening is an art as truly as speaking. Every 
teacher knows that. Every preacher has reason 
to know it. You who gather in congregations 
measure preachers—one as interesting, and another 
as dull ; but we who stand upon platforms measure 
congregations—one as interesting, and another as 
dall; and I assure you that we find quite as great 
a difference between congregations as you find be- 
tween preachers. I remember in my very first min- 
istry, in a little country village in Maine, one old far- 
mer who, the moment I announced my text, settled 
down in the corner of the pew and settled himself 
to sleep; and I came to measure the ability of my 
sermons by the number of minutes during which I 
could keep him awake. I think I never kept him 
awake for a whole sermon. And an attentive 
spirit, a listening spirit, an impressible spirit, an 
eager, questioning, a desiring spirit—this has in it 
as truly the elements of genius as a spirit with 
power to act, or with power to express itself. “To 
what college shall I send my boy?” It is not half 
so important what college you shall send your boy 
to as what boy you shall send to college; for one 
boy will get out of a poor college a great deal more 
than another boy will get out of a college that is 
richly and nobly equipped. 

“Do you know how to read?” You would think 
me insulting if you thought | asked you that ques- 
tion in seriousness. And yet there are a great 
many people that consider themselves measurably 
intelligent that do not know how to read. They 
know what words are; but to take a book, with 
great thoughts, noble impressions, divine life, and 
bring it in contact with my own heart, so that the 
noble thoughts will pass into my brain, the noble 
impulses into my heart, the noble life into my life, 
and I shall be nobler, grander, larger, because I 
have come in contact with that life hid behind that 
printed page—that is reading, and there are a great 
many men and women that know the alphabet that 
do not know how to read. We look at nature. 
But do we listen to h&? How many of all those 
that will spend this summer in the mountains, 
under the trees, at the sea shore, will really hear 
what nature has to say tothem? ‘Consider the 
lilies of the field,” said Christ. We do everything 
with the lilies of the field but that. We pick them 
and put them in bouquets. We pull them to pieces, 
and find out how they are composed. We exam- 
ine them under the microscope. We tell to what 
class and genera they belong. We paint them, re- 
producing them with water colors or with oil. But 
to consider the lily of the field, to stand before it 
with a receptive mind, listen to its message, get its 
story, and be purer, better, nobler for five minutes’ 
conversation with the lily—how many are there 
that know how really to do that ? 7 ee 

The art of listening is an art; but of all forms 
and phases of that art spiritual listening is the 
highest. To listen to the voice of men, getting 
from your next-door neighbor some knowledge that 
_ you do not possess, standing on the front platform 
of the horse-car, and getting out of the driver 
something you did not know before, talking over 
the gate with the farmer where you are spending 
your summer, and getting some new notion of life 
that you did not before possess, getting from every 
kind of teaching and out of every man you meet 
some new impulse and some new equipment—this 
is art. But to stand face to face with the Almighty, 
to listen to the voice that makes no trembling on 
the air, to receive the impression that produces no 
external symbol on the printed page, to hear God 
—that is the highest of all. } 


I am inclined to think that in our age there is 
very little listening to God; there is certainly very 


little sign of it in our church service. Now and 
then we have five minutes, in special 1 2vival 
services, for what is called silent prayer. But 
most of. us do not know what to do with that five 
minutes, and think it is a long time, and are 
glad when some vocal exercise brings it to its 
close. It is almost as impolite to be early to 
church as it is to be early toa party; and the idea 
that these five or ten minutes might be spent in the 
pew before public service is begun, listening not 
to the voice of the preacher, but to the voice of God, 
hardly enters into our thoughts. There was silence 
for half an hour in heaven; but if there is a 
silence for half a minute in a prayer meeting we 
grow restless and uneasy. That there should be 
quiet opportunity, not for hearing what another 
has to say, but for hearing that inaudible voice 
which we might hear if we knew how to listen—I 
am inclined to think that this, as it is the highest 
so it is the rarest of all Christian experience. 
Even at Communion, when, if ever, we might hear 
I think a voice out of the cloud, saying “ This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye Him”—even at the Communion 
service I have often heard those few precious and 
sacred moments for quiet listening to the voice of 
God broken in upon by the eloquence or the babble, 


_as the chance might be, of the preacher. 


Now since there is so little listening for God in 
publie service, since even I am told that our friends, 
the Friends, are changing the order of their service 
and lopping off and dispensing with the quiet mo- 
ments of their liturgy, and turning their meetings 
into meetings that are wholly vocal, I think it not 
unreasonable to think that the attitude of listening 
to God in private and personal experience is also 
not common. The church is full of Marthas who 
are busy and bustling about that they may serve 
their Lord; but is it full of Marys who like to sit 
quiet at his feet and listen to what he has to say 
to them? And to find an appreciative listener 
who wants not to serve but to learn—this is a grand 
and rare discovery if one has something which he 
himself wishes to communicate. Men used to 
retire from the world, to cells, to monastic soli- 
tudes, to mountain recesses, to glades in the forest, 
or to their quiet prayer nooks in their own homes. 
How much such retiracy is there to-day? How 
much do you yourself know of it? You and I 
pray, and then we straightway set ourselves to dis- 
cussing, ‘‘ Does God answer prayer?” Did it never 
occur that if you do not hear God’s answer to 
prayer it may be not because he is dumb, but be- 
cause you are deaf; not because he has no answer 
to give, but because you have not been listening 
for it that you might hear what that answer was. 
We are so busy with our service, so busy with our 
work, and sometimes so busy with our praying that 
it does not occur to us to stop our own talking and 
listen if God has some answer to give to us, with 
“the still small voice,” to be passive, to be quiet, 
to do nothing, say nothing, in some true sense 
think nothing, simply to be receptive and waiting 
for the voice. “ Wait thou on God,” says the 
Psalmist, and “ Again wait thou on God.” 

If we will look at spiritual history I think we 
shall see that this experience of listening for God 
has been a precursor of great work for God. And 
so far as history tells us anything of the inner life 
of great men, it shows us men who had rare genius 
for listening,'as well as rare power for expressing. 
Moses spends forty years in the wilderness before 
he goes back to Egypt to enter into battle with 
Pharaoh and demand that the people shall go free. 
How? Not all the time as a mere herdsman feed- 
ing the flocks, but many an hour spent in that 
wilderness in retiracy, in waiting for the voice of 
God, and in wondering what message it would have; 
so that when the burning bush appeared, and he 
drew near, and out from it there came the voice 
declaring that his hour was come, it was almost no 
surprise. He had expected communication long, 
and waited for it. David never could have written 
the songs he wrote that made him the sweet singer 
of Israel if he had not lain on the green hills of 
Judea, looking up into the stars, and listening to the 
voice of God interpreted to him by the mountains, the 
caves, the hillsides, the green fields beneath his feet 
and the blue and spangled sky above his head. Paul, 
converted, goes three years into Arabia, not as a mis- 
sionary, but to be quiet, to think and to hear God. 
Luther is brought by the providence of God out of 
the battle of Europe, and becomes a voluntary 
prisoner in the Castle of Wartzburg, that in the 
solitude and silence of the mind he may hear what 
God has to say tohim. ‘The great hearts, the great 


souls, the great minds of church history have been, 
like some of our lakes on Long Island, fed by 
hidden underground rivers, that have brought in 
from the ocean infinite and fathomless waters that 
keep the soul perpetually fresh. 

But this listening for God is more than prepara- 
tion for work; it is the highest and supremest ex- 
perience in the development of character. - 

We are here, after all, as children are at school. 
Our work is incidental. As workmen we are at best 
but journeymen apprentices learning by our work 
how to work, and the real work lies beyond the vail. 
Here we are being ourselves made, and all our 
activity is only instrumental to the making of a 
man, and of all the processes and influences that go 
to make true manhood there is nothing like this 
coming in direct personal contact with God himself, 
not talking to him, but listening for him. If you 
could imagine the clay on the potter’s wheel deter- 
mining what it would be and what it would do; the 
potter resolving to make a sfatue, and the clay re- 
solving to be made an urn, so that when the potter 
had formed an arm, suddenly while he was attend- 


_ing to some other part the arm should bend down 


and become a handle for a vase, and when the 
potter had begun the face, the face should suddenly 


.change itself into the nose of a vase, I think we 


should have a little picture of the kind of work God 
has on hand when he is trying to make what he 
will out of us, we perpetually also trying to make 
something, and almost always something different. 
To know how to be even for an hour passive in God's 
hands that you may at least learn from those subtle 
influences which are indescribable, undefinable, un- 
translatable, what God means for us, what he wants 
with us, what he would do with us, this is the 
supremest experience of the individual for the 
development of the religious and the divine charac- 
ter. I suspect that when Christ spent nights on 
the mountain top in prayer, he was not all the time 
talking to God. Much time was spent in listening 
to God. 

How, perhaps some of you have been asking me, 
how shall we listen ? Samuel, you will observe, first 
heard the voice and went to the prophet. Our 
listening begins with the great men who have 
themselves listened, and out of the silences bring an 
interpreted message. Have you a godly mother ? 
She is a prophet. Have you a godly friend? He 
is a prophet. Know you a man or woman who has 
the art and skill of listening for the voice of God ? 
Listen first to his interpretation and repetition of it. 
Then come to listen for that voice yourself. The 
word of the Lord, it is said, was revealed unto 
Samuel ; and the Hebrew figure concealed under 
this word “revealed” is expressed by the phrase 
“the ear of Samuel was uncovered for the Lord.’ 
The face is covered by a long, heavy head-dress. 
One comes to speak, and the prophet pushes back the 
head-dress, and a voice whispers in the waiting ear. 
So voices round about—nay, not voices, but one 
sweet, sacred, divine voice, is ready to whisper if we 
know how to push back the sensual vail, the skeptical 
vail, the busy vail, the selfish vail, and let our listen- 
ing senses wait for the revelation. In the art of 
electrotyping, after the type has been put together, 
and the form is ready for the printer, it is fastened 
and left in the electric bath. It must not be dis- 
turbed. If it sets there quietly and undisturbed 
for twenty-four hours, all the particles of copper 
that are diffused throughout the bath will be drawn 


by an irresistible and undefinable attraction and — 


gather themselves upon the form of type that lies 
there; and at the end of twenty-four hours these 
scattered particles of copper have become a repro- 
duction of the form of type and ready themselves 
to reproduce the printed pages. So God enters 
the soul of man, resting undisturbed, quiet, there. 
All the various elements of the devout soul gather 
around the God that isin him. And after a little 
period of repose with God, behold, the man himself 
has become a duplicate form of the God that dwelt 
in him, and is ready to be printed and scattered 
broadcast, impressing not himself, but the God that in 
the quiet rested in him, that he might become, first, 
godlike, and then a voice and an interpreter of 


In the quiet hours that lie before many of us, let 
us listen for God. If you will but carry away my 
text with you and make it your own; if by the sea- 
shore or hillside, if at night in the quiet of your 
own chamber, you will say: “Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant is hearing,” and then listen for the 
Voice, you will get better preaching this summer 
out of the summer silences than you ever got beneath 
the roof of any church or from the lips of any pul- 
pit orator, even the most eloquent. 
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EVERYWHERE FAITHFUL. 
(Acts xxviii., 1-31.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


HE last verse of the Book of Acts presents us 
the picture of Paul, holding fast, even in 
prison, to the work which his conversion began. 
The words which stand at the head of this article 
bring out the shining characteristic of his life. In 
the Christian life the quality of fidelity stands out 
pre-eminently. Nothing can compare with this in 
the sight of God. Even our own poor philosophies 
honor this quality. It is immeasurably ahead of 
brilliancy, and far excels strength. And the best 
of it is, it is a duty which devolves upon all. All 
cannot be great or gifted with genius ; but all may 
be faithful. 

1. We notice Paul’s faithfulness to Christ. One 
consideration always outweighed every other in his 
mind. ‘ What wilt Thou have me to do, Lord?” 
was the thought that he seemed to be constantly 
considering. That once settled, there was no fur- 
ther debate. No problems of nicely balanced 
casuistry, such as now and then come to us, were 
even suggested to him. His every thought of 
Christ was loyal. In word or thought, in eating 
or drinking, in small and great, this same quality 
was conspicuous. 

So the thought of the soldier was often his 
picture of the Christian life. Fidelity to Christ is 
a most pre-eminent grace to-day. We do well to 
remember that it is possible in our Christian work 
to discover that we are ardent devotees of the 
church, or of Christian work, and yet may not 
have concentred our faith upon our Lord. There- 
fore, if we are away from our Church, or from our 
particular and local work, we are found unfaithful. 
We do not want to forget that our motive for fidel- 
ity to our prayer-meeting is not growth nor happi- 
ness, but love for Christ. This is a matter to be 
remembered. Our Christian steadfastness is not a 
matter of wind or weather, but it is steering by 
compass when not a star is shining. We never 
lose our way. One thing Paul always knew he 
was to do—to preach Christ. For him to live was 
Christ. And so his life was the same in the Roman 
prison as when upon a missionary journey. Note 
how the Bible commends this as specially pleasing 
to God: Matt. xxiv., 45; xv., 21, 23; Luke xvi, 
10; 1 Cor. iv., 2; 2 Tim. ii., 2; Rev. ii., 10; Num. 
xii., 7; ci., 6; Prov. xxviii, 20. 

2. The second phase of his fidelity was that of de- 
votion to others. His life was one long record of 
self-denial for others. ‘This was the explanation of 
all those arduous deeds. He was a very servant to 
every sinner. It taught him a delicate thoughtful- 
ness in small matters. Upon the vessel in the 
storm he had upon his heart the people, and he, 
alone of them all fearless, counselled the steps that 
finally brought them safely to land. His prison at 
Rome, and then the private house in which he 
was allowed to stay, were devoted to work for oth- 
ers. For in all his thought of others he kept in 
mind their need of Christ. Shall we not remember 
that, among all the motives for fidelity, this stands 
not third, but second. If fidelity to others leads us 
to sacrifices, to the endurance of privations, to the 
surrender heartily and gladly even of rights, that 
by all means some may be saved, then these are 
pleasing to God. Otherwise sacrifices have no in- 
herent value. There are no heroes in history com- 
parable to such. Livingston’s faithfulness to the 
Africans, Judson’s devotion to the Burmese, and, 
not to mention the many more, the wonderful fidel- 
ity of the Catholic priest, Father Damien, to the 
lepers of the Sandwich Islands, are some examples. 
And it is not merely that such devotion pleases 
God, but that it is the best way to men’s hearts, 
and the truest road to happiness. 2 Cor. xiii., 15 ; 
1 Cor. ix., 19-22. 

3. Paul was intensely faithful to his own real 
self. Nothing could hire him to sell his birth- 
right. Instead of inclining him to recant, his im- 
prisonment at Rome seemed to him to fit in natur- 
ally with his mission. Had he not always especially 
desired to preach the gospel at Rome? And God 
had answered his prayer, in a strange way, to be 
sure, but yet there he was. And seeing in every 
providence an opportunity, he called himself an 
ambassador in bonds. So the Christian should ever 
keep in mind the one great purpose of his being. 
Paul, indeed, expressed this fidelity in definite 
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terms, and shows us how amazingly true he was to 
it. Phil. iii., 13, 14. 

Daily Readings: (1) Acts xxii., 1-30; (2) xxiii. 
1-35; (3) xxiv., 1-27; (4) xxv., 1-27; (5) xxvi., 
1-32 ; (6) xxvii., 1-44; (7) xxviii, 1-31. 


WHY MAC JOINED THE CHURCH. 
IN TWO PARTS.~—I. | 


By Martie B. Banks. | 
MAS laughed a little, swinging his racquet back 
and forth as he walked along beside his new 
Sunday-school teacher on their way from the tennis- 
ground, then he became very sober and looked 
down at the ground. | 

“Why, you see, Mr. Downing,” he said, gravely, 
at last feeling that he must answer the young man’s 
question, “I’m afraid I don’t know what it means 
to be a Christian.” 

“ What's the matter, Mac?” said Mr. Downing, 
in his direct way, glancing at his companion out of 
the merry, earnest blue eyes that never expressed 
superiority or sanctimoniousness, but were always 
indicative of a bright, honest, manly, kind-hearted 
young fellow, who enjoyed life as much as the boys 
themselves, and regarded it not far from their own 
stand-point. 

“‘ Everything,” answered Mac, hesitatingly. 

“ Well, what, for instance ?” pursued Mr. Down- 
ing, with a frank, friendly little laugh. 

“ Well, of course I’ve always thought about such 
things off and on,” continued Mac, shyly, giving a 
nervous little twist to his racquet ; “they’ve always 
been kept right before me. When I was a little 
chap I thought God was my father and that he 
loved me and took care of me, but now—” Mac 
paused, but an alert, appreciative look in the blue 
eyes lured him on. “ But when I began to be 
older, you know,” he went on slowly, “it sounded 
from sermons and things that I heard that he was 
angry with me because I wasn’t—wasn’t a Christian, 
and wouldn’t have much to go with me. Every- 
body kept saying I must be one, and telling what 
would happen if I wasn’t. Maybe you'll be shocked, 
Mr. Downing, but that didn’t seem to me much 
like my father.” | 

“And your father’s just about right in every 
way, isn’t he?” asked Mr. Downing. : 

“Yes,” said Mac, heartily, flushing slightly, and 
drawing himself up as he thrust his free hand into 
his pocket and gazed straight ahead down the road. 
“ He doesn’t hate and despise me because I’m not 
worth much ; he always knows that there's a spot in 
you that means to be decent, and though he’s stiff 
enough about making you walk up to the mark, he 
lets you feel that he’s working with a fellow against 
his faults; and even when he flies out at you he 
comes round and cheers you up and gives you a 
little hope that you can go on again; and in good 
times or bothers or scrapes or punishments, he 
always sort of goes shares, you know, and you don’t 
mind telling him about things.” 

“ And you think God is the opposite of all that ?” 
asked Mr. Downing, quietly. 

“Well,” said Mac, somewhat gloomily, “ maybe 
he’s not to those who are—what do they call it ?— 
reconciled ; but I don’t feel hard and rebellious any 
more than when I was five years old, and I don’t 
know as I’m so much worse now.” | 

“ Have you done anything about it, Mac ?” 

“Why, Mr. Downing,” went on the boy, lower- 
ing his eyes again and speaking faster, and with 
an effort, “I’ve always wanted to be a Christian. 
I suppose every fellow would like to be sure of 
going to heaven so long as he’s got to die, but I 
didn’t think of that so much as about being good, 
if I could be good like my father or like you, Mr. 
Downing ; I didn’t know how, though. They kept 
on talking, but there wasn’t any very clear way, 
or else no one knew about it; anyway they never 
told about it. It was all so mixed up, and there 
were so many figures and expressions, I couldn’t get 
hold of anything.” 

Mac suddenly ceased talking. 

“Don’t stop, Mac,” said Mr. Downing, soberly 
but encouragingly. ‘ We’re just coming to an un- 
derstanding.” 

“Well,” said Mac, with a sort of desperate 
straightforwardness, going back to the swinging of 


that restless racquet, “I’ve tried being good, but 


never could keep it up long enough. I’ve gone 
home some Sundays feeling as nice as could be, and 
thinking I was going to start straight off, but every- 
thing would be all up in no time at all. I’d be 
sent out of the room for plaguing Lu, or else I’d 
get into some prank at school, or get mad at the 


fellows, or forget something father had told me to 
do. I don’t feel exactly like that prodigal son 
man,” he added, throwing the racquet up on his 
shoulder, with a helpless little sigh, “ but, of course, 
I’m sorry sometimes that I’m not better. I guess 
I’ve never repented enough, though, for I always go 
and do things right over again.” 

Mac seemed to find a sad kind of pleasure in 
heaping up his shortcomings. 

Mr. Downing was listening attentively, and 
showed no signs of believing or wishing that the 
boy had come to the end of his confession. He 
was silent for a few moments; then, as the pause 
was becoming embarrassing, he said, quietly : 

“ And what then?” 

“Qh,” continued Mac, raising his shoulders and 
letting them down again,“ I know I haven’t got 
the right kind of faith, either. I don’t know what 
it is, and I don’t know how to get it. I can’t make 
myself love God, because, I suppose, I’m afraid 
of him. I know I wouldn’t be ready to die for— 
for Jesus Christ, and I don’t do any work for him, 
and I don’t want to be a missionary, and I don’t 
always care more for good things than for anything 
else, and I don’t want to be saint or goody, and 
I don’t want to give up every bit of fun or spirit, 
either. Besides, I’m sure I don’t appreciate Christ's 
sacrifice, and I don’t know how to accept it. If I 
try to give my life to him I don’t find any great 
light or happiness. He doesn’t seem real to me 
somehow, and I don’t believe he’d have me anyway,” 
he finished simply, turning his head aside and set- 
tling his chin down into his coat collar. 

« Anything else ?”’ asked the young man, cheerily, 
after a longer silence than before. 

“ About joining the church, Mr. Downing; if 
you’re a Christian you ought to do that, but they 
say it doesn’t make you a Christian. It seems to 
be the principal thing, though, and it decides it for 
most people. There are some, though, who don’t 
know exactly why they’re there. I couldn’t come 
to—to the Lord’s supper unless I was sure, could I, © 
Mr. Downing ?” he asked modestly. ‘I don’t see 
how I’m going to be any different, anyway, and 
what would the fellows say? I don’t care so much 
for that, though. Of course, I don’t do as well as 
I might if I was certain I’d begun, but I keep mak- 
ing up my mind I haven't and giving it all up. 
Besides, it’s no use ; you can’t doanything; every- 
thing’s been done; only you’ve got to be converted ; 
you're not good for. anything until you are, then 
you'll turn round and be all right. You can’t con- 
vert yourself, though, so you’ve got to wait round 
for it to happen ; yet you’ve got to do something — 
and get something before you are. I’ve been all 
over it until I know it by heart, but it’s always the 
same muddle. If there were only a real wicket- 
gate now, or a real road, or a shepherd, or a cap- 
tain, or some one right here that you could go and 
put yourself under, that would be something to do. 
I wouldn’t care how hard it was if there were only 
something I could do and know I'd done. I’ve 
kept listening and hoping some one would explain, 
but no one ever did exactly. You’ve told more 
than anybody, Mr. Downifig, and made me see 
more and like it better, and maybe I’ve done a 
little better in some ways, but I'm afraid I’m very 
stupid. No one ever said much straight to me, or 
if they did it seemed as though they thought I 
wouldn’t like it, or they didn’t like it themselves, 
or else they'd take it for granted that I knew 
everything, and had to be stirred up. I never 
knew what to say, for I didn’t understand well 
enough, and I didn’t dare ask questions for fear of 
being thought wicked or silly, or of bothering ’em ; 
besides, I couldn’t, anyway. Lately I haven’t been 
able to get it off my mind, and everybody else has 
seemed to have it on theirs, too. My father and 
mother have both spoken to me about joining the 
church, but it’s the same as ever—lI can’t say any- 
thing, not even to my father, except that I think 
just as they do, but I’m not ready. I never said 
so much to anybody as I have to you to-day, Mr. 
Downing, only you seemed to pull it out of me, and 
then I got going and couldn’t stop. Perhaps, if 
you would put it in awfully plain words I might be 
able to pound it into my head. I must be different 
from other people.” Mac drew a long breath; he 
was somewhat excited, and a little ashamed of his 
excitement, too. | 


The love of Christ is like the blue sky, into which 
you may see clearly, but the real vastness of which 
you cannot measure. It is like the sea, into whose 
bosom you can look a little way, but its depths are | 
unfathomable.—[ McCheyne. 
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Revicious News. 


MISSION KINDERGARTENS FOR NEW 
| YORK. 


By ANGELINE BROOKS. 


Te recent report of Dr. Tracy, Chief of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics, contains the start- 
ling announcement that 1,100,000 human beings 
are living in tenement-houses in the City of New 
York. Of these 142,519 are children under five 
years of age. 

Here is food for thought. One hundred and 
forty-two thousand children under school age—still 
at the formative period of life! With what sort of 
moral and social atmosphere are they surrounded, 
- and what standards of life, of character, and con- 
duct are they forming? What chance will they 
have to grow into pure and noble manhood and 
womanhood? What, under the circumstances, is 
the best that can be expected of them? Alas! in 
many of their homes there is ignorance, brutality, 
violation of all laws of health and of decency; and 
on the street, sights and sounds low, immoral, and 
every way debasing. Recent articles in The Chris- 
tian Union have pictured vividly this terrible state 
of things, and there is no need to enlarge upon it. 
All who have considered the subject admit that we 
cannot afford to allow it to continue. Children 
coming from such surroundings enter the primary 
school with characters already largely developed in 
the wrong direction. They are self-willed, untruth- 
ful, impure, destructive, unloving—the result of 
their previous home and street education. As they 
grow older the greater part of them become, in one 
way or another, burdens upon society. 

The statistics of our State prisons show the 
alarming fact that the ratio of prisoners to the pop- 
ulation is rapidly increasing, and the still more 
startling fact that the average age of those com- 
mitted to them is considerably below that of those 
committed a quarter of a century ago. 

The attention of philanthropists is called more 
and more to the inadequacy of merely reformatory 
work, and they are everywhere seeking for the best 
means of prevention. The importance of the earli- 
est childhood for purposes of moral and spiritual 
education is recognized, and it is here that the kin- 
dergarten offers itself as a means of reaching the 
little children, and, through them, the home, as no 
other available means can do. - 

Let us consider the adaptability of the kinder- 
garten to the desired end. 

In the first place it takes children at three years 
of age, thus utilizihg the two years before school 
age, which otherwise would be worse than wasted. 
During these y@ars the heart, the head, and the 
hand are systematically trained to good and useful 


activities. 


The kindergarten has a religious basis, but by 
this it is not meant that it is a place for creeds and 
-eatechisms. ‘Froebel, the founder of the system, 
said: ‘‘ We wish to create for children a practical 
school in which they shall learn to act according to 
the prescriptions of pure Christianity before they 
learn these prescriptions and commands as dogmas. 
Such exercise in doing will bring that experience 
which Jesus required when he said, ‘If any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self,’ >? 

He said also, “ The union of the individual soul 
with God is the starting-point and constant aim in 
all education ;” and again, “ All education that is 
not founded on the Christian religion is one-sided, 
defective, and fruitless.” | 

In its demand for a religious basis for education 
the kindergarten meets one of the deepest needs of 
our times. Children who have at home no religious 
training whatever, and who never attend a Sunday- 
school, can be reached through the kindergarten 
with life-giving truth that shall remain witb them 
in allthe future. The sweet, refining, spiritualizing 
influences of the kindergarten often reach the 
home, giving the parents new standards of conduct. 
One mother said, with tears, to a kindergartner, “ I 
am ashamed of my rough ways when I see how 
patient you are with the children. I did not know 
before that you could make children behave if you 
were gentle with them !” 

The kindergartner has a reason for calling at the 
homes of the children, and is welcomed as no other 
visitor would be. If she is wise and loving she 
cannot fail to be a true missionary. 

The kindergarten gives attention to the training 


of the intellect, but it does it largely through the 
industries which are an essential part of the system. 
Froebel said, “ We learn by doing,” and so brought 
in the eye and the hand as essential factors in the 
work of education. His wisdom in doing so is now 
universally acknowledged, for the habits of care, 
close observation, patience and method thus formed 
are recognized as valuable preparation for all studies 
and all pursuits. 

The industries of the kindergarten are great pro- 
moters of good morals among the children. They 
are usually on good terms with each other because 
they are on yood terms with themselves, and this 
happy condition is largely due to the fact that they 
are always doing something that they are interested 
in. Respect for one’s self and a helpful spirit 
towards others are promoters of a pure morality, 
and in no other way are these sentiments more 
effectually fostered than by the knowledge that one 
can do something particularly well. 

The Superintendent of the Reformatory Prison 
at Elmira states that of the young criminals who 
enter there, very few have any acquaintance with 
any trade or craft requiring skilled labor; further 
than that, it is found, as might have been expected, 
that the great majority are the children of thrift- 
less parents, unskilled in the arts and industries of 
life. Mr. Dugdale, in his book upon crime and 
pauperism, says that if the children of vice and 
crime, born with the lowest tendencies, could be 
from their earliest childhood trained in Froebel’s 
methods, these tendencies might be to a great ex- 
tent overcome. Experience shows that the dullest 
and most refractory children are made eager and 
docile when given work to do suited to their tastes 
and capacities. It is no small thing that a child 
learns to take delight in the work of his own hands. 
If all the children of kindergarten age in New 
York City should learn this, and the habit should 
be fostered in the after school-life, should we not 
see a moral revolution ? 

The kindergarten recognizes the esthetic element 


in the child’s nature and makes constant appeals to 


his love of the beautiful. Much importance is 
attached to music as a spiritualizing power, and 
through the Tonic Sol-fa system, scientific musical 
training is now possible for the youngest children. 
A reverent love of nature is fostered by song and 
game and story, and a sympathetic interest in the 
great industries and activities of the race is developed 
through miniature industries and representative and 
dramatic games. 

The kindergarten is a place of joyous activity, of 
orderly work and play. The room should be airy 
and clean, beautiful with sunlight, flowers, and 
pictures. The woman who presides over it should 
have a loving heart, a clear head and a firm hand. 
Given all these conditions, and can we find any better 
means for doing preventive work among the tene- 
ment-house children of New York ? 

All the great cities of the country recognize, to 
some extent, the value of the mission kindergarten, 
and many of them are carrying forward the work 
on a large scale. 

New York city has already many kindergartens 
carried on under the auspices of churches and 
various benevolent societies. These are doing ex- 
cellent work—so excellent that its value is seen and 
felt—and the attention of some most earnest and 
thoughtful persons is, in consequence, turned toward 
the possibility of largely increasing the number of 
such institutions. 


[A number of ladies and gentlemen, interested in 
educational matters, have initiated a movement 
which will take definite shape in the autumn look- 
ing to the extension of free kindergartens through 
the city. Among those interested are Mr. Daniel 
S. Remsen, the Rev. David G. Wylie, and the Rev. 
Dr. E. Winchester Donald, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Miss Jennie B. Merrill, Miss Angeline 
Brooks, the Rev. J. M. Bruce, Miss E. J. Crathers, 
and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. Eps. C. U.] 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—After a year of service of the Congregational 
Church of Greeley, Colorado, the Rev. E. S. Parsons 
has been called to be its pastor. The Church recently 
cleared off its debt of $600, and put $75 in the treas- 
ury for church uses. 

—Statistics regarding the Congregational Churches of 
Connecticut have just been arranged for publication by 
the Rev. W. H. Moore of Hartford. The total number 
of churches is 301. The membership aggregated 57,600. 
The Sunday school enrolment was 54,561, and the num- 
ber of families represented was 37,843. The average 
membership in the 301 churches was 191. The total 
charities of these churches for the year reached the sum 


of $382,631 88, being an average of $6 65 for each mem- 
ber | 


—A religious society has been formed in Cleveland 
under the name of the “Cleveland Evangelization 
Society,” which has bought a wagon, with the intention 
of having the vehicle driven through the streets of 
Cleveland on Sundays, and of having addresses made 
to the people from it on religious topics. The clergy- 
men who will make addresses from the wagon will 
especially aim to induce their hearers tou go to church. 

—Trinity Church (P. E.) of Bergen, N. J., conse- 
crated se church building on Sunday of this week 
Bishop Thomas A. Starkey, of the Diocese of Newark, 
officiated. This was the second consecration of a 
building in the church’s history, a former one having 
taken place September 4, 1862, under Bishop Oden- 
heimer. The building dedicated at that time was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire previous to Christmas in 
1879. The present building is one of the largest and 
most extensive in the whole diocese. Handsome 
grounds surround it, located in a desirable part of Ber- 
gen Point. The total cost was $62,065 for the prop- 
erty, including the rectory. 

—The Rev. Dr. George Zabriskie Gray, dean of the 
Protestant Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mass., died on Sunday at the Pavilion Hotel, Sharon 
Springs, N. Y., after a protracted illness from Bright’s 
disease. He was ordained deacon by Bishop Horatio 
Potter in 1862, and priest in 1863. From 1862 to 1865 
he held a pastorate at Kinderhook, N. Y., and then 
received a call to Bergen Point, N. J., where he re- 
mained until 1877, when, on the retirement of Dr. 
Stone, be became dean of the Theological Seminary at 
Cambridge. Dr. Gray was a broad churchman, and 
under his management the Cambridge Seminary has 
prospered and grown until it is now the recognized 
center of his school of thought. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ene M. Edmands aceepts a call to the church in Wadena, 
inn. 

—J.D. Countermine, of the Second Church in Albany, 
N. Y.., accepts a call to York, Neb. 

—Pleasant Hunter, of Newtonville, Mass., has received a 
call from the Second Church of Newark, N. J. 

—J. B. Eddie, of Ellis, Kan., resigns. 

—G. H. Pratt accepts a call to Saundersville, Mass. 

—W. D. Boyle has received a call from Sherman, Texas. 

—Lyman Hull, of Stafford, Kan., has resigned. 

—W. A. Bartlett has received a call to the new church, 
Ridgeland, Il. 

—H. Q. Ward accepts a call to Royalton, Vt. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
Reed accepts a eall to the Second Presbyterian 


—R. C. 
Church of Charlotte, N.C 
—H. B. Adriance has received a call from the Presby- 


terian Church of Stillwater, N. Y 


—H. B. Jenkins accepts a call to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Sioux City, Kan. 

—R.M. Dodsworth is to became rector of St. Luke’s 
Church (P. E.), New Haven, Conn. 

—Matthias Brinser, the founder of a Pennsylvania sect 
known as the Brinserites, an offshoot of the River Brethren, 
died at Conewago, Pa., last week at the age of ninety-four. 

—C. S. Sargeant has accepted an election tu the reetorship 
of St. James’s Church (P. E.), Vincennes, Ind. 

—Allen Traver died at Rochester, N. Y., on July 17. 

—J. F. Patterson, of the Sixth Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., declines a renewed call from the First 
Church of Covington, Ky. 

—J. E. Peters accepts a call to the Presbyterian Church of 
Pleasantville, Pa. 

—R. . Morrison, D.D., who died recently in Lincoln 
county, N. C., was ninety-one years old, and was the oldest 
Presbyterian minister in the State. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


The New York “Times” (anti-prohibitién) 
prints an admirable article from an anti-prohibition 
correspondent in Kansas upon the resubmission of 
the prohibitory amendment in that State. The 
substance of his report is as follows: 


“Kansas may have suffered through the passage of 
this law—and the writer is reasonably sure that she has 
—but, nevertheless, it will not be changed, at least not 
now. If prohibition were the issue at the polls this 
fall, it would be reaffirmed by at least 100,000 majority. 
This is conceded by many anti-prohibitionists who are 
not blinded by their hopes. The stock argument in 
support of the present system is this one, made to the 
' Times's,’ correspondent to-day by a Granger member 
of the Legislature : ‘The law as now constituted has 
closed every saloon in Kansas, killed the power of rum 
over politics, and made of this a comparatively moral 
Commonwealth. We do not claim that drinking has 
been stopped, but we do claim that it has been largely 
restricted, and that the tendency is toward still further 


restriction. Why should we return to the old order 
of things ?’ 
“Many former anti-prohibitionists have changed 


their views during the past year. ‘The writer sought 
J. C. Waters, who in the old days was a prominent 
attorney for Topeka saloon-keepers, and who carried 
many cases to the Supreme Court, only to meet with 
final and complete defeat. 

‘“«¢ What is the outlook for resubmission ?’ 

“Mr. Waters’s eyes twinkled. ‘I can tell you ina 
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few words,’ he said. ‘ We have enough Sunday-schools, 
women, preachers, and men who ride in farm wagons 
without springs to retain prohibition in Kansas and 
make it fairly a success. It is to buck the inevitable 
and kick against impossibilities to try to get it changed. 
If Kansas, especially Topeka, know what they are 
about, in the face of disaster to prohibition elsewhere, 
they will make big capital out of the present condi- 
tions. Topeka ought to spend $10,000 in the big news- 
papers advertising it as the only city of 60,000 people 
on the globe without a saloon, and inviting people to 
come here as a safe place to raise a family.’ 

“ «But I thought you were on the other side of the 
question.’ 

“<¢So I was until 1 discovered that I was on the 
wrong side. I know that prohibition has been a good 
thing for Topeka, and so, like a sensible man, I have 
withdrawn my objections.’ 

«““Ex-Governor Anthony said on the same subject : 
‘I was violently opposed to prohibition at first, and 
fought it to the best of my ability. I now see that it 
has benefited Kansas, and would vote for it if it again 
became an issue. The people of Kansas will never con- 
sent to resubmission.’ 

** Ex-Governor Osborn was not a Prohibitionist ten 
years ago. To-day he is in favor of the present law. 
He says that in the course of events the people may 
grow tired of prohibition and go in for resubmission. 
‘But it will not be for many years,’ he made haste to 
add. 

“ Of fifty-six representative men whom the ‘ Times’s’ 
correspondent talked with yesterday on this topic, all 
but three pronounced in favor of the law as it now 
stands. Every banker in Topeka is for prohibition. 
Politicians swear by it. Nomanin Kansas would have 
the temerity to run for office on an anti-prohibition 
ticket. The plain truth is that prohibition has a hold 
in this State which outsiders have no conception of and 
advocates of resubmission are apparently determined 
not to see.” 


The same correspondent gives an interesting 
account of how the State came to adopt the prohibi- 
tory law. It is new to us, and we give it without 
vouching for its accuracy. Senator Bradley’s prop- 
position, changed from the requirement of the 
signatures of two-thirds of the residents in every 
ward to that of a majority, is one which might well 
be universally adopted. It would take the liquor 
question out of pulitics, and give the women a voice 
upon a matter in which they are vastly more inter- 
ested than the election of School Boards. The 
“ Times’s ” account is as follows: 


“ How did prohibition become intrenched in Kansas ? 
Inthe funniest way imaginable. In 1879 Senator J. T. 
Bradley offered in the State Legislature an amendment 
to the then existing dram-shop law, requiring that the 
Councils of cities of the first and second class should 
not grant liceuses unless each petition presented to them 
contained the signatures of two-thirds of the male and 
female residents of the ward wherein the proposed 
saloon was to be situated. This amendment also re- 
lated to townships, imposing strict duties upon the 
Commissioners, and made the signing of fictitious names 
to petitions a penitentiary offense. Senator Bradley made 
a strong fight in behalf of his measure, and it began to 
attract attention. One day Mr. Detweiler, a noted tem- 
perance advocate, went to Senator George F. Hamlin 
with a joint resolution drawn up by Judge McFarland, 
of Topeka, proposing a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution. Mr. Hamlin agreed to present it, and did 
so. It-was placed on the calendar and lost to sight for 
the time being. Inthe meantime Bradley’s dram-shop 
amendment was made a special order from day to day 
and gained friends rapidly. Finally its epponents held 
a caucus and decided that the only way to kill it was 
to substitute the Hamlin prohibitory resolution. Their 
idea was that this would either be killed on final pas- 
sage or laughed out of sight by the people should it by 
any means come before them. So they rallied around 
it, and when Bradley and his friends saw through the 
game and realized their inability to pass the dram-shop 
amendment, they turned the tables on the conspirators 
by changing bases and making the vote on the joint 
resolution unanimous. 

“The House of Representatives was quick to detect 
the scheme, and when the resolution came before it 

ve it the necessary two-thirds vote. Then the now- 

amous measure went to Governor St. John and re- 
ceived his signature. 

“ There was an awakening in the fall of that year such 
as the State had not known since ‘ Free Soil’ days. 
The Radicals took the war-path, and the outi-peesth- 
tionists, disgusted with the unlooked-for turn of affairs, 
made strenuous and ineffectual efforts to stem the tide. 
The Republicans had not previously urged prohibition, 
but they had sense enough to ‘ catch on,’ and helped 
bring about the success which followed in February, 
1881. Year by year the law was strengthened until 
it assumed its present shape. The men mainly instru- 
mental in passing the original resolution were bitterly 
opposed to seahihiaion. Senator Hamlin, its putative 
parent, was a pronounced anti-prohibitionist, and he 
worked assiduously to undo the result of his previous 
thoughtless action. All these men were laughing- 
stocks for a long time after the people came to appre- 
ree the rich joke which they had played upon them- 
selves. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE FLORENTINE PROPHET.’ 


ing the doors of the Medieval period; the Renais- 
sance, with all its folly and splendor, its culture and 
vice, has gained already the mid-morning of its day ; 
in Florence, of the Medici, Lorenzo the magnificent 
holds sway ; Marsilio Ficino openly teaches paganism 
in the Platonic Academy; Poliziano is concocting 
perfect Greek and Latin verses, and burns a votive 
lamp before the bust of Plato; Count Pico Miran- 
dola has mastered the omne scibile of the day, not 
even excluding the Jewish Caballa and Arabian 
astrology ; King René is ruling nothing in Provence 
but Courts of Love; King James in Scotland, while 
watching the stars to read the destiny of his dynasty, 
forgets to read his own and gets assassinated ; 
Columbus is sailing westward to the baths of all 
the western stars; Martin Luther is a boy, and 
Innocent VIII. is sitting in St. Peter’s Chair— 
when suddenly an Elias appears, a prophet of dire 
calamities, a fearless scourger of the fathomless 
corruption of the times in the midst of labored 
classicism, embodied romanticism. | 
Girolamo Savonarola, born in 1452, was truly of 
pure Italian blood, but somehow strangely out of 
joint with his times. One cannot but suspect that 
he had, like Dante, a strain of Norse or Teuton 
blood. There is a fierce and murky splendor about 
his career that does not resemble the cold whiteness 
of the pagans of the day. Of his boyhood the little 
which is known concerns us not. In his early 
manhood he became a Dominican friar and amazed 
every one by being quite in earnest. From youth 
he had seen visions, and now he was singular enough 
to shudder with horror at the vices customary in the 
monasteries. He began to thunder forth Jeremiads 
against Florence, that courtly and gracious Sodom. 
It at first tickled the licentious Lorenzo and the 
gilded youth of the day, because they were just 
then longing for a new sensation ; but after a while 
they found that Fra Girolamo was sincere, and then 
they grew furious; in fact called themselves “the 
rabid,” Arrabbiati, and finally compassed the death 
of this puritanical friar who dared to convert to 
godliness the companions of their vicious pleasures. 
Let us take from Villari this background for our 
picture of the fiery prophet in a monk’s cowl: “ The 
social conditions of Florence in Lorenzo’s day bristled 
with sharp contrasts. Culture was generally dif- 
fused; every one knew Latin and Greek; every 
one admired the classics; many women were 
accomplished writers of Greek and Latin verse. 
Painting and the other fine arts, which had declined 
since Giotto’s day, were now awakened to new life; 
stately churches, palaces, and elegant buildings were 
rising on all sides. But artists, men of letters, 
statesmen, nobles and people, were all equally cor- 
rupt in mind, devoid of public or private virtue, 
devoid of all moral sense. Their religion was 
either an engine of government or a base hypocrisy ; 
they were without faith of any kind, whether civil 
or religious, moral or philosophical; they were not 
earnest even in skepticism. The dominant feeling 
was utter indifference to principle. These clever, 
keen-witted, intellectual men, were incapable of real 
elevation of thought, and, despising all enthusiasm 
for noble and generous ideas, showed their con- 
tempt by coldly compassionate smiles.” To these 
men, all head, came a manallheart. What wonder 
the contest was fierce! Savonarola had learned his 
Aristotle, but was convinced that he had at the same 
time learned to despise him. The popular preach- 


ers of that day quoted Virgil and Seneca. Savon- | 


arola shocked his contemporaries by citing Holy 
Scripture. This was barbaric. Then, again, this 
odd friar would advise people to read the Bible, and, 
besides, he himself did not take much pains with his 
rhetorical periods. This laxity gave offense to 
Christians, who required of their preachers chosen 
words, rhythmical arrangement, and grand sen- 
tences. If you would see him as he was in the 
flesh, take the profile of the late George Eliot. 
Perhaps the likeness suggested her writing ‘ Ro- 
mola,’”’ where she introduces Savonarola. It is 
almost unnecessary, since this friar was so unsea- 
sonably zealous, to add that he was a mystic. 

He belongs to the company of Eckehart, Tauler, 
and Henry of Inso. Yet, strange enough for a 
mystic, his philosophy was in a measure Baconian ; 


1 Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola, by P fedso Pas- 
quale Villari, Translated by Sinda Villari--with 
and illustrations.—(New York: Scribner & Welford.) 


at any rate it was distinctly modern. After 
Aristotle (and Aquinas, who should have taught him 
some different doctrine) Savonarola tells us, “ every 


| doctrine must be founded on pre-existing cognitions 
of first principles.”’ 


The last years of the fifteenth Century are clos- 


In theology this Dominican makes one think a 
little of Madame Guyon. He talks of “complete 
prostration of the soul” before God and of “ holy 
delirium.” Like Boehme, his mysticism always 
cites words of Holy Scripture. There can be no 
doubt that, with St. Theresa, Fra Girolamo syste- 
matically indulged in devout trances. His bodily 
austerities were so extreme that at all times he 
seemed a walking corpse, and may be said to have 
lived on his nerves. It is a problem which Villari 
has not solved whether Savonarola believed him- 
self a prophet sent and inspired by God. The 
truth probably is that at times he had that convic- 
tion, and again he wavered. True it is that his 


predictions of the death of Lorenzo de Medici, of 
Innocent the Pope, of the King of Naples, and of 


the advent of the French King, and of many other 


events were circumstantially fulfilled with amazing 
exactness. Whatever else as an ecclesiastic Savona- 


rola may have been, it is fatuous to enrol him 
among the Protestants before the Reformation. 
While inveighing against the moral depravity of 
the clergy, the corruptions of the Church, and the 
shameless vice of the Borgias on the Papal throne, 
the Dominican friar never ceased to be a true son 
of the Roman Church. If he disregarded the ex- 
communication and planned for a general council, 
it was only because he held that because of simony 
the papacy was void. Even at the end, when his 
enemies had determined his death, Alexander VI. 
could discover no taint of doctrinal heresy in his 
utterances. 
Notwithstanding all his disregards for formal 

rules of oratory, Savonarola was one of the greatest 
preachers of the Christian centuries; yet, curi- 
ously enough, it was as a politician that he per- 
formed his greatest and most lasting work. He it 
was who freed Florence from the tyranny of the 
Medicis, who, by a power which his contemporaries 
believed necromantic, without shedding a drop of 
blood, revolutionized a city of implacable factions. 
Truly it was a miracle in Florentine history. The 
admirable plan upon which he reformed the repub- 
lic is clearly detailed by Villari. Savonarola’s prin- 
ciple of government reminds one of the famous 
words of Abraham Lincoln. The friar’s rule was 
“that no man may receive any benefit save by the 
will of the whole people, who must have the sole 
right of creating magistrates and enacting laws.” 
_ From the pulpit of St. Mark’s was thus evolved 
the new constitution of the liberties of Florence, 
and Savonarola was the savior of his city. Al- 
though Fra Girolamo had for the time saved his 
city, he could not save himself. The republic of 
Florence was premature, and could not live in the 
same day with the Borgias. The Renaissance, 
which gave birth to freedom, did not yet know the 
face of Liberty, and the prior of St. Mark’s Convent 
had already too long defied the chair of St. Peter. 
Savonarola, in continually rebuking the citizens, 
had at length drawn the reins too tight. At last 
they became weary of Jeremiads. A new signory, 
hostile to him, was elected, and he was thus aban- 
doned to the pitiless fury of the Pope. The story 
of the ordeal by fire, of the attack upon St. Mark’s, 
of his trial by torture, of his horrible execution, are 
told with graphic power by Villari. The mad 
dogs, arrabbiati, had their way, and the stran 
-cowled prophet’s last prediction was fulfilled when 
he prophesied of his own death and of the ultimate 
triumph of his principles. 
The translator has found ample justification for 
her work in the favor by which it has been received. 
We could have wished that she had added all the 
appendices which were in the original Italian ver- 
sion. ‘The lapse of time since the appearance of 
that edition has produced nothing to materially af- 
fect the exactness of Professor Villari’s work. In- - 
deed, he has so profited by later investigation and 
studies that his book remains what it was at the 
first—a grand monument to the immortal Savon- 
arola. 


_. In the year of grace 1688 was born in the city of 
Rome the mother of French politeness and modern 
manners. She was Catherine de Vivonne, only danghter 
of the Marquis of Pisani, then the French ambassador 
to the papal court. At the age of twelve years 
Catherine was espoused to Charles d’Angennes, after- 
wards Marquis de lRambouillet. At the age of 
twenty-two Diiliosinn, whose husband always adored 


her, conceived the notion of having a court of her 
own. She was weary of the corruptness, the noise and 
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glare of the Louvre, and the eternal sinister smile 
of Richelieu. Besides all this, she had a strange and 
obseure disease. She could not endure the direct rays 
of the sun or of a fire. This remarkable woman grasped 
at once the whole of her scheme. First of all was a 


new house, a splendid mansion, the Hotel de Rambouil-. 


let in Rue Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre. This hotel was 
built with the main stair-way in one corner instead of 
at the center, as was then the general custom. ‘This 
plan allowed for large apartments suited to extensive 
companies. The long windows of the first story opened 
upon vast gardens. Within the house were cabinets 
filled with objects of art, exquisite furniture, crystal 
vases filled with flowering plants—in short, all the 
spoils of wealth and taste. Strange enough, there is 
no known portrait of the presiding genius of this palace, 
who every morning, in her grand chamber hung with 
blue velours decorated with gold and silver, looked 
upon the many portraits of her friends. The salon 
of Rambouillet was for France a power more civilizing 
than the Louvre. Its mistress gathered about her 
clever men and women without regard to title or 
rank. There for the first time men of rank learned 
that culture could add lustre to their escutcheons ; 
there first they learned to respect, converse with, and 


admire the intellectual citizens untitled; there first . 


woman demanded and received her place as an equal of 
man; there first began the art of polite conversation, 
skillful compliment, and glittering repartee; there first 
started the chivalric etiquette which is now regnant in 
the drawing-rooms of the polite world. The Hotel de 
-Rambouillet was seven years in building, but from 
1617, when it was finished, to about 1650, Madame de 
Rambouillet held daily assemblies of the most brilliant 


and courtly men and women of France. Among them. 


were these best known now: Madam de Sablé, the 
- Duke de Tremoille, Richelieu, Cardinal de la Vallette, 
Malherbe, Marino, Voiture, the former Balzac, Saint 
Evremond, La Rochefoucauld, Mairet, Scarron, Bossuet, 
Pierre Corneille and Mademoiselle de Scudéry. This 
last wonderful old maid has made us her debtors by 
preserving for us the only pictures we have of those 
splendid and courtly days. In her remarkable novel of 
ten volumes and over twelve thousand pages, entitled 
Le Grand Cyrus, she has in an allegorical way given 
us a gallery of chief actors in the Rambouillet drama 
and of the notable people of the day. No one would 
think of reading her interminable novels had not the 
keys to them been recently found. By the help of 
these keys M. Victor Cousin has reconstructed French 
society of the seventeenth century in an altogether fas- 
cinating style. It is impossible to understand either 
the history of the time or the subsequent literature 
without studying the important chapter of French de- 


velopment headed Hotel de Rambouillet. For example, 


Moliére’s Les Precieuses Ridicules and Les Femmes 
Savants are satires on the movement which started 
from the mansion in Rue Saint-Thomas-du-Louvre. 
Professor Thomas Frederick Crane, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has made us deeply his debtors by his admirable 
work, La Société Frangaise au Dix-Septieme Siecle, an 
account of French society in the seventeenth century 
from contemporary writers. As for ourselves, we were 
charmed with this work, whose title adequately de- 
scribes it, and do not hesitate to heartily recommend it 
to the general reader. The introduction and bibliography 
are admirable in completeness and suggestiveness, and 
the notes are judicious and exact. Altogether it is a 
brilliant work of scholarship, of which Americans may 
well be proud. (New York : G. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Carlisle has a singular history. It is the only town 
upon English soil that has retained its British name, 
the only town added to England since the Norman 
Conquest, the center and focus of the border warfare of 
many years. .t was before history that the round, 
wattled, and much-plastered huts were clustered upon 
the natural site of Caer-Lywelydd or the “ town of 
Lywelydd.” Then came the Romans marching North- 
wards and building their great wall, and besides re- 
building this town which the inhabitants had doubtless 
deserted, leaving behind only the name, which became 
Latinized into Lugubalia. Latter Caerluel again be- 
came a British town, capital of the Cymric Kingdom of 
Strathelyde, but the Danes at length came down and 
destroyed its rich church and monastery, so that it was 
asmall gift from Edmund to Malcolm, King of the 
Scots, in 945. About a century afterwards William 
Rufus snatched it back again, and, with vicissitudes, it 
has since remained an English city. To those who love 
wars and rumors of wars the chronicles of Carlisle 
are absorbing. Her situation was for centuries upon 
the debatable land. Another point of interest should 
not be ignored—the independent growth or develop- 
ment of a strong municipality. The burghers of Carlisle 
had to look out for themselves. But they not only 
watched their own bale fires, but sang their own ballads. 
And the Cumbrian land was not wanting in materials 
for minstrelsy. There were the incidents of the siege, 
by Robert Bruce ; of the execution of Earl Harclay; of 
the doughty warrior-bishop, Kirby ; of the pathetic 
struggle of the Cathedral Church to get built and keep 
built; of Flodden Field and Solway Moss; of Kinmont 
Willie, and poor Mary of Scots receiving, while a pris- 
oner-guest, from her royal cousin, “ two torn shifts, two 
pieces of velvet, and two pairs of shoes,” and finally 
of the gallant defense of Charles First, which might 
inspire generations of bards. Altogether, the history 
of Carlisle cannot possibly be dry, and Mr. M. Creighton 


has carefully told it in this volume, Carlisle, of the 
“Historic Towns ” series (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Mr. Creighton dwells to considerable extent 
upon border life and warfare, as is right, for there was 
enacted Carlisle’s history rather than in its civic annals, 
and he lays bare the heartless policy by which Henry 
VIII. threw the borders into anarchy. Thus treating 
the subject, the author has shown the value of Carlisle 
as an element in national growth, as well as a center 
of provincial life. He has brought to his work the en- 
thusiasm of a patriotic son of “ the Border City,” and 
the knowledge of what we may perhaps be permitted 
to term an archeological pedestrian. That is to say, 
not only in books, but in the monuments of the coun- 
try and in the memories, ballads, folk-tales, and iu lives 
of the people, he has found material to study and use 
in the preparation of this work. To-day the busy 
industrial life is sweeping away antiquities and monu- 
ments of Carlisle’s ancient history, and it seems fortu- 
nate that, before it is too late, her annals should some- 
how be recorded. 


From Samuel to Solomon. By Charles S. Robinson, 
D.D. (New York: American Tract Society.) In his 
preface the author declares that ‘‘ Four histories—Sam- 
uel’s and Saul’s, David’s and Solomon’s—cross the 
highest lines of Israel’s splendor as a kingdom. Who- 
ever understands these men will have attained a knowl- 
edge of human nature which will prove valuable to 
him as a citizen and as a Christian.” Within the lim- 
its of twenty-four brief lectures or sermons, some of 
the striking events in the lives of these Old Testament 
worthies are depicted as object-lessons in the forma- 
tion of character. ‘The contents of the first three chap- 
ters, dealing with the history of the child Samuel in 
the relation which he sustained toward Eli, will be 
found serviceable to parents who are perplexed in re- 
gard to the best means of promoting the spiritual edu- 
cation of their children. And there are equally perti- 
nent lessons bearing upon the duties of life in the 
chapters which follow. Each historical analysis is 
made to reveal a truth of experience applicable to 
every age. Dr. Robinson possesses much wealth of 
illustration, and his sentences are brief and pointed, 
appealing strongly to the intelligence of the average 
hearer. Readers will find this a desirable book for the 
quiet hour of a Sunday afternoon, and it will prove to 
many both stimulus and warning. 


The story and character of David, King of Israel, are 
romantic, but they are something more. There is a 
veraciousness and an antique largeness in the royal 
warrior poet which speak of the epical in his history 
aud the divine in the shaping of his destiny. Apart 
from a theological, the reign of David has also a socio- 
logical interest, and the Psalter which became the 
orison of the Ages gains in depth because in intelligi- 
bility as we learn more intimately the events concurrent 
with the royal shepherd’s inspired songs.: The Rev. 
William J. Dean, in “ Men of the Bible” series, has 
written of David, His Life and Times, (New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.), and has produced for the gen- 
eral reader an interesting work. Wisely, we think, he 
has ignored all controversial treatment and has taken the 
moderately conservative position which will probably 
be found the true position after the “ higher criticism ” 
has had its fling. Incidentally this book becomes a use- 
ful commentary upon many of the psalms. Without 
being brilliant the work has an incontestably solid 
value. | 


We regret that we cannot praise as we would like 
Iphigenia, a I.egend of the Iliad and Other Poems, by an 
Author Unknown. (Buffalo : C. L. Sherrill & Co.) Al- 
though poetry may be the criticism of life, yet it is not 
enough that words be arranged in metrical or rhythmical 
order. The poet looks at life through the prism of the 
ideal and the spiritual. This, our “ Author Unknown ” 
does not always accomplish. Sometimes, as in “ Immo- 
lated,” “ Life’s Beautiful Covenant,” and “ Night and 
Morning of the Soul,” he gets a glimpse of the poetic 
idea which promises future excellence. A serious fault 
of our “ Author Unknown” is a defective sense of 
melody and metre. It is curious that some very 
obvious transpositions in lines of his titular poem would 
have given the correct meter. As it is, reading his 
poems is like riding over a “corduroy road.” The 
proof-reading ought to have been intrusted to a friend 
of the author’s or to a professional, but the bookmaker 
or publisher has done his part admirably. 


Daniel: His Life and Times. By the Rev. H. Deane, 
B.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Uni- 
form with its predecessors in binding and type, this ad- 
ditional volume in the series known as the “* Men of the 
Bible” comes to us freighted with the results of care- 
ful study. Combining the distinctive merits of both 
commentary and history, these productions obtain de- 
served recognition among all classes of readers inter- 
ested in Old Testament biographies. The author of 
the present issue has done his work with thoroughness 
and skill, and brings to us the latest results of scholarly 
investigation. The period of history in which Daniel 
lived is one of the most imposing epochs of the ages, 
and the study of his life necessitates a review of 
empires. This-feature of the work recommends it to 
all students, even those not particularly alive to the 
religious aspects of the Prophet’s career. 


Jeremiah: His Life and Times. By the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A.,D.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) This volume is the sixth in the series entitled 
“ Men of the Bible,” of which several books have been 
already briefly noticed in our columns. The avera 
value of this series is high ; and the present publication, 
from the pen of so distinguished a scholar as Dr. Cheyne, 
more than sustains the reputation already won. The 
treatment is broad, fearless, thorough, and yet pro- 
foundly sympathetic. The writer does not abuse the 
results of higher criticism, nor does he misuse them ; 
but all critical questions are justly subordinated to the 
purposes of a practical commentary. The book will 
prove most helpful to all students of the Word. 


Living Voices of Living Men: Practical Sermons by | 


Bishops and Clergy of the Church. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.) This volume appears to be the second of 
a series, and the editor informs us that the wide accept- 
ance of the first volume justifies the publication of its 
successor. No doubt there are excellent sermons in 
this production, but some are very indifferent, and only 
two or three of great merit. The majority are no bet- 
ter than thousands preached every Sunday in American 
pulpits. But these discourses, from their variety and 
practicality, may nevertheless be useful for family 
reading, and will find their way into many homes as 
messages of hope and comfort. They touch life at 
many points, and disclose a vigorous spirituality in the 
souls of the preachers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A sister of the late Maria Mitchell will prepare 
for the press the “Life and Letters” of the dis- 
tinguished teacher. Her correspondence is said to be 
very rich in letters from Herschel, Humboldt, and 
others. 

—Dr. Nansen has arranged with Longmans, Green 
& Co., for the publication, both in New York and Lon- 
don, of an account of his recent Greenland expedition. 
The book will be ready early next spring, and will be 
illustrated with maps and plates. 

—A. H. Welch, Associate Professor of English lan- 
gnage in Ohio State University, died at Port Huron, 

ich., on July 28. He was widely known in educa- 
tional circles as the author of several standard works 
on English litérature. He was thirty-seven years of 
age. 


—Mrs. John Sherwood, author of “A Transplanted 


. Rose” and “ Manners and Social Usages,” has been 


decorated with the insignia of Officier d’Académie—an 
honor conferred by the French Minister of Publie In- 
struction on persons who have distinguished themselves 
in literary pursuits. It is said to be the first time the 
decoration has been conferred upon an American 
woman. 

—It will be good news to those appreciating sound 
education in American history that the late Professor 
Johnston, of Princeton, left in the hands of his pub- 
lishers (Henry Holt & Co.), ready for the press, a 
second “History of the United States,” written on a 
somewhat similar plan to his already well-known text 
book, but suited to a shorter course, and perhaps to less 
mature minds. 

—We are indebted to the “ African News,” a 
monthly periodical devoted to missicnary work in 
Africa, for a large and excellent map of that country, 
showing recent discoveries, and giving distances from 
Stanley Pool. The map will prove of great practical 
service to all interested in following the course of ex- 
ploration and of missionary work in the Dark Conti- 
nent. (Vineland, N. J.) 

—Mr. Ruskin tells an amusing little story concerning 
Carlyle at a Scotch church. The minister, David Gil- 
lespie, was a quaint person, accustomed to speak his 
mind very anges, from the pulpit, and while preaching 
a sermon on “ Youth and Beauty being laid in the 
Grave,” something tickled Carlyle, and he was seen to 
smile ; upon which Mr. Gillespie stopped suddenly, 
looked with a frown at Carlyle, and said : “ Mistake 
me not, young man; it is youth alone that you possess.” 

—The author of “Micah Clarke,” the historical 


novel dealing with the Monmouth rebellion, of which 


we recently spoke in high praise, is an English physi- 
cian who is only thirty years old, and who has been a 
writer of magazine stories for ten years past. Dr. A.C. 
Doyle is a tall, athletic young man, who not only at- 
tends toa — practice and writes novels, but is a 
famous cricketer. He has, moreover, seen service on 
the West African coast, and has roughed it in a 
whaler. He is a nephew of Richard Doyle, the 
“ Punch ” artist and illustrator of “ The Newcomes.” 

—This year being the centennial of the beginning both 
of our own Federal Government and of the French 
Revolution, the “Old South ” lectures at Boston will 
be devoted entirely to subjects in which the history of 
America is related with that of France, as follows: 
July 31, “ Champlain, the Founder of Quebec,” Charles 
C. Coffin; August 7, “ La Salle and the French in the 
Great West,” the Rev. W. E. Griffis; August 14, “ The 
Jesuit Missionaries in America,” Professor James K. 
Hosmer; August 21, “ Wolfe and Montcalm: the 
— of England and France for the Continent,” 
John Fiske; August 28, “ Franklin in France,” George 
M. Towle; September 4, “The Friendship of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette,” Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson; 
September 11, “Thomas Jefferson and the Louisiana 
Purchase,” Robert Morse Lovett; September 18, “ The 
Year 1789,” Dr. E. E. Hale. 
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THE COLOR QUESTION IN GEORGIA. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION’S ACCU- 
RACY DENIED. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

In your “Outlook” comments (July 
25) on Georgia Congregationalism you 
say : “If it is true, as we are informed, 
that the Association (of colored churches) 
has refused to admit to membership in its 
body some members of the Conference 
(of white churches), because they were 
members of that Conference, and on the 
ground that membership in the two or- 
ganizations was not permissible, it would 
appear that the overt action of exclusive- 
ness, on the ground of race or color, has 
come, not from the white, but from the 
colored churches.” 

I regret to read in your columns a 
statement so illogical and ungenerous in 
its inference, and one which is also with- 
out foundation in fact. If the Georgia 
Association chooses to adhere to the 
general custom of such bodies, and re- 
ceive ministerial applicants for member- 
ship only upon letters of dismission from 
the bodies with which they have been 
previously connected, why should it be 
charged with an “ overt act of exclusive- 
ness on the ground of race or color ?” 

As a matter of fact, no applicant what- 
ever was refused admission at the recent 
meeting. The Rev. Dr. A. F. Sherrill 
and the Rev. Wm. Shaw, the only repre- 
sentatives of the white churches who ap- 
plied, together with the Rev. J. R. Mc- 
Lean, the colored pastor of the A. M. A. 
Church, at Macon, Ga., were all received 
into full membership by a unanimous 
vote of the Association, their membership 
to begin as soon as they should file with 
the secretary their letters of dismission 
from the bodies with which they have 
been connected. This action of the As- 
sociation treated the two white applicants 
and the one colored applicant in precisely 
the same way, and in the only way that 
would have been harmonious with the 
customary action of the Association in 
such cases. 

Yours fraternally, 
Horace BuMSTEAD. 
ATLANTA, Ga., July 27, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION’S ACCU- 
RACY AFFIRMED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your views of the situation in Georgia, 
as set forth last week, are substantially 
correct, and of this good evidence can be 
given. Faithfully yours, 

EpitTors 
SOUTHERN CONGREGATIONALIST.” 
ATLANTA, Ga., July 29, 1889. 


Dr. Abbott : 

My dear Brother: Your notice of 
Georgia, in last issue, is correct as to fact 
and full of sense. Faithfully yours, 

[Rev.] A. F. SHERRILL. 

ATLANTA, Ga., July 27, 1889. 


Dear Dr. Abbott : 

Your editorial notes on the Georgia 
business are capital. So far as I can 
learn they state things accurately and 
fairly, and—what is best of all—the tone 
is Such as to help those of us who are 
trying to lead the old Southern churches 
up to a higher standard on such points 
than they have been accustomed to. 

Yours truly, 
[Rev.] Russett T. HAtt. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., July 29, 1889. 


—At Gippsland, in Australia, they 
have earthworms six feet long. They 
live in burrows on the sloping sides of 
creeks, and are sometimes turned out of 
the ground by the plow. They have a 
curious smell, like creosote, and fowls re- 
fuse to touch them; but old natives of 
the district say that the oil made from 
them is good for rheumatism. There are 
two other varieties of enormous earth- 
worms known, one inhabiting South 
Africa, and the other Southern India and 
Ceylon, but the Australian kind is the 
largest. It is possible that a big earth- 
worm may yet be discovered in the 
southern part of South America, and that 
these may all be the remnants of a former 
widely distributed race of gigantic earth- 
worms, whose modern representatives, in 
obedience to the law which governed the 
distribution of other animals, have now 
retreated to the southern parts of the 
large land-masses on the globe. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New York, Rochester. 
NIVERSITY OF RO°SHESTER, 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 


Two courses of study: 
THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For catalogues, address the Librarian. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ARRING’S MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE. For College, U. 8. Military and Naval 
Academies, or Business. Illustrated circular. Num- 
ber of pupils limited. Address as above. 


New Yors, Aurora. 


ELLS COLLEGE, 
FOR WOMEN, Aurora, N. Y. 
Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. re fin 
Christian home. Session begins Sept. 11, 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E. 8. Frispez, D.D., President. 


New York, Peekskill. 
ORRALL HALL MILITARY 
ACADEMY. A beautiful. thoroughly equipped 
school for young boys only. For circular address 
Mrs. C, J. WRIGHT. 


On10, Painesvilel. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location 
pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 


dthorough. Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


Ont0, Marietta. 


COLLEGE. 
Best advantages. Moderate expenses. 
Address President EATon. 


Ox10, Columbus. 


STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Complete and Special Courses in Arts, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Agriculture, Veterinary Med- 
icine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, 
Mining, and Electrical Engineering. Full 
information sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINARY. 


A thorou piy-equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 Teachers. Degrees con- 
ferred. Elective studies when desired. re facil- 
ities in Music and Art. Buildings spacious. Steam, 
water, ventilation, fire-escapes. $183 per year for 
board, washing. heat, light, and room. Tuition ac- 
cording to studies. Discounts. to preachers, teach- 
ers, and two from the same family. Fall term opens 
Sept. 2. Catalogue free. E.J. Gray, D.D., Pres’t. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MO- 
RAVIAN) School for Girls and Young Ladies, 

at Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 96th year. A safe, com- 
fortable school home; thorough methods; careful 
oversight of the individual pupils; advanced Courses 
of Study. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
1, SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


A century’s experience continued with best modern 
methods. Affords educational facilities equaled by 
few and excelled by none. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 
ETZGER INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies. Reopens Sept. 18th Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. Homelike, progressive, careful 


Christian training. Address 
Miss Harriet L. DEXTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 

We have prepared scores of young men for Har- 
vard, Yale, Trinity, Cornell, Oxford, and other col- 
leges. Private class for young ladies. Five puptls 
will be received as members of the family of the 
Principal. For terms, etc., address the principal. 
Atonzo Brown, A.M., 1418 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Media. 
WO CHOICE SCHOOLS. 


Brooke Haut, for Girls and Young Ladies; 
SHORTLIDGE Mepia Acapemy, for Boys and Young 
Men. SwiTHIN U. SHORTLIDGE, A.M. (Harvard Grad- 
uate, Media, Pennsvivania (near Philadelphia). 

See cover of The Christian Union, August 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
NARY for Young Ladies. 23d Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a superior education in Collegiate, 
Eclectic, and Preparatory Departments: alsoin Music 
and Art. Mrs. Henrietta Kutz, 2,045 Walnut St. 


East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. For both sexes. Charmingly 
located on Narragansett Bay. Steam heat. Electric 
light. Well endowed. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Eleven courses of instructi«n, including normal, 
with training school. $200 a year. Opens Sept. 3. 
For catalogue address Rev. F. D. BLaxKgs- 
LEE, A.M. 


Wasnineton, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -Select 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard high. 
Training and privileges of home. Address principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. 


COLLEGE 


Bi Z 
fh- COMMERCE 


‘*Girard Building,’’ Broad and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 
33rd year. Best facilities for training young men and 
women in the Forms. Customs, and Practice of 
BUSINESS. Superior SHORTHAND Course. IS teachers. 
Students may enroll at any time. Send for Circulars, 
containing addresses by Bishop Vincent, Hon. John 
Wanamaker, Ex-Gov. Pollock, and others. 
Tuos. J. Prickett, Principat. 


For other educational announcements 
see page 150. 


JUST READY. 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND AGNOSTICISM 


A CONTROVERSY. 


Consisting of papers by 
Henry Wace, D.D., Prof. THomas H. Huxtey, 
BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH, 
W. H. MALLOcK, Humpary Warp. 


The interest taken in the recent controversy be- 
tween the Rev. Dr. Henry Wace, Principal of King’s 
College, London, and Prof. Huxley, over the ques- 
tion of the true significance of agnosticism, and inci- 
dentally of the limits of natural knowledge, and the 
difficulty of getting at the complete discussion when 
scattered through different publications, have in- 
duced the publishers to bring the articles together 
in a single volume. To these have been added 
W. H. Mallock’s article, ‘‘ Cowardly Aguosticism,”’ 
and ‘*‘The New Reformation,’? by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 


12mo, cloth, $1,00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, - New York. 


Plymouth Church 


Members, and all interested in its glorious 
past and its vigorous present, should possess 
themselves of DR. ABBOTT’S new volume of 
selected sermons, ‘‘ Signs of Promise.” 

Of this book the Brooklyn ‘‘ Times,” an 
able and independent critic of Plymouth 
Church as a Brooklyn institution, says : 


**To those who have not followed the course of Dr. 
Abbott in the pulpit made illustrious by the long 
presence of Henry Ward Beecher, the present book 
of sermons may offer some explanation of the con- 
tinued prosperity and prominence of Plymouth 
Church. Mr. Beecher’s successor has but displayed 
qualities of which none who were acquainted with his 
previous activities could doubt his possession. Yet 
his admirable course and the resulting success have 
undoubtedly surprised many who saw in Mr. Beech- 
er’s death the disintegration of the church of which 
the great orator had so long been the guiding genius. 
The sermons... are printed from stenographic re- 
ports, the revision of which has not destroyed the 
charm that lurks in the extemporaneous deliverance. 
All of the wholesome, lucid, and inspiriting traits of 
Dr. Abbott’s preaching are present in these sermons, 
of whose general trend the title to the volume offers 
a good suggestion.”’ 


*,* Get the book of your bookseller, or send the price, 
$1.50, to the ‘publishers, and vou will receive ** Signs 
of Premise” free by mail. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


PIGTURESQUE INDIANAPOLIS 


Is an elegantly illustrated historical souvenir of a 
great city. It contains fortv-three magnificent en- 
ed ry rinted upon enameled paper. Size of page 
2x 15 inches; one hundred pages. Rev. Henry War 
Beecher’s first chu ch in Indiana, and the house he 
built with his own hands, are splendidly illustrated. 
Price of the work by mail, safely packed, $1.25; by 
be tly filled 
orders wi rom ed by addressin 
J. R.ROBINSON, or 


CATHCART, CLEELAND & C0., Booksellers, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana. 


LEISURE Hour Music. 


H “OUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days of the 

Autumn, and during the invigorating cold. and the 

long evenings of Winter, MUSIC is KING as an 
entertainer. 


Make Home sweet and happy by using 


Whipple’s Merry-Making Melodies, $1. 
Oxgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 
Children’s School Songs, 35 cts. | 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cts. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 
Of Evenings, sing ini Gosp lt Song music’? 
rom 


Praise in Song, 40. —- Voices of Praise, 40c. 
Gospel of Joy, ssc. Singing on the Way, 35c 
Collection of Songs for refined musi- 
cians are: 

$1.00 | ClassicTenor Songs, $1.00 
Alto $1.00; “ Bass “ $1.00 
Franz's Album of Songs, $2.00 | Choice Vocal Duets, $1.25 
Kjerulf's $1.50] M.V.White’s Album, $2.00 
Everest's $1.00' Choice Sacred Solos, $1.25 
Music for Social Singing of the best qual- 

ity isin 


Song Classics, 


College Ae sy 50c.; The same for Guitar or 
Banjo. $1; Minstrel Songs. Old and New, 82; 
War Songs, 50c.; American Ballad Collec- 
tion, $1: Vocal Guitar Album, $1; Good Old 
Songs We Used to Sing, $1.25; Old Folks’ 
Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 
30c. Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH Trane. 
J. Hant. A splen- 
did new collection of original and selected hymns and 
tunes devoted especially to Mission work. The only 
book of its kind ever prepared, Songs for every depart- 
ment of Missionary work. Price, 35cts. postpaid. 


tion of the choicest 
For Male Woices. music arranged for 
Male Voices. The selections have been made from 
the works of Brahms, Abt, Muller, Spohr, Smart, 
Silcher. Moir, etc., etc. Convenient Pocket Size. 
Price, 50cts. postpaid. 


HARVEST ANNUAL No. 3. A collection of Senge 


and Responses especially prepared for use in the Har- 
vest Services of the Sunday-School. 5cts. postpaid. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. “Services 


Preludes, Offertories, Postludes, Marches, Minuets, 
pevottes etc., arranged ina masterly manner for 

ipe or Ree Organs. Handsomely printed and 
vound. Price, $1.50 postpaid. | 


PUBLISHED BY 
IhHE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
For Sale by all Book and Music Dealers. 
Send for cataioguo of Everett Piano, FREE. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street, | 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 
By Lowry & DOoans. 


New, practical, pleasing, profitable Sunday-school 
songs. Examine them. Board covers, $30 per 100 
Paper cover, for examination, 25c. each. Specimen 
pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 
Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. C 
says: ** Reading MSS. with a view to publication 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Kas 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. 
Coan.”’ Terms ey agreement. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 Weat l4th Street, New York Citv. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ‘**The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or for the complete work. 


BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY! 
WE PAY FROM $100 TO $200 PER MONTH TO 


energetic Gentlemen an es who are well in- 
ormed in general literature. The best of references 
required. The business is pleasant, and we want 

E representative in each township. For particu- 
lars address NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER C0. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 

All water is filled 
+ with impurities during 
2 the rainy season. 
will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


— out shows Filter a adress as above for 

used in our Fil-Descriptive Price-List. 
ters and Separate Mention The Chris- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 
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WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 


The interest in the “ Holiday House ”’ still con- 
tinues, all over the country, as the following ac- 
knowledgments will show. The money is doing 
a great amount of good, and if those who gave it 
could see the health and happiness that beam 
from the faces of these girls, after two weeks in 
the Home, they would want to double their sub- 
scriptions. A large proportion send $5 or more. 
We hope next week to have a long list of $1 ac- 


knowledgments to print : 


Ack 

F. M. C., Comme 2 00. 
F. N. D. and G. D. D., Auburndale, Mass.......... 2 00 
A Sunday-school Class, Enfield, Mass... ........... 5 50 
Tromtom. . . «+ 1 00 
Mrs. A. W. D., NN. 10 00 


A. T. R., Heme 7 50 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN HOT WEATHER. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 30, 1889. 
Dear Christian Union : 

I thank you for the delightfully cool and enter- 
taining number of The Christian Union, July 25. 
Iam one of the can’t-get-aways, but the voice of 
the “ Spectator ”’ is almost an equivalent. 

He reproduces to me my youthful experiences, 
and I am refreshed ; his quaint pictures of country 
life are to me a periodical delight. So also are 
other articles of experience and travel. The excel- 
lent and edifying sermons I leave for my Sabbath 
afternoon dessert. Altogether The Christian Union’s 
summer days to me are among its best. 

Yours truly, OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


MR. WHITTIER ON FARMING. 


The Bulletin No. 2, containing the Massachusetts 
crop report fer June, gives a letter from John G, 
Whittier, heretofore unpublished, in response to the 
congratulations of the Essex County Agricultural 
Society tendered the poet on the occasion of their 
December meeting, when the subject for considera- 
tion was: * Whittier, the Poet of our New England 
Homes,” and his influence upon the homes of our 
farmers. 

The receipt of the same was acknowledged by the 
poet by the following letter : 


OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, 12 mo., 30, 1888. 
David W. Low, Esq., Secretary Essex County A gricultu- 
ral Society. 

DrAR FriIEND,—Thy letter conveying the congratu- 
lations and kind wishes of the Essex County Agricul- 
tural Society at its meeting on the 28th inst., I have 
received with no common satisfaction. No birthday 
has ever given me more pleasure. My ancestors since 
1640 have been farmers in Essex County. I was 
early initiated into the mysteries of farming as it was 
practised seventy years ago, and worked faithfully on 
the old Haverhill homestead until, at the age of thirty 


| — I was impelled to leave it, greatly to my regret. 


ver since, if I have envied anybody, it has been the 
hale, strong farmer, who could till his own acres, and, 
if he needed help, could afford to hire it, because he 
was able to lead the work himself. I have lived to 
see a great and favorable change in the farming popu- 
lation of Essex County. The curse of intemperance is 
almost unknown among them ; the rum-selle? has no 


mortgage on their lands. As a rule, they are intelli- 
gent, well-informed, and healthily interested in public 
affairs; self-respectful and respected: independent 
land-holders, fully entitled, if any class is, to the name 
of gentlemen. It may be said they are not million- 
aires, and that their annual gains are small. But, 
on the other hand, the farmer rests secure, while other 
occupations and professions are in constant fear of dis- 
aster; his dealing directly and honestly with the 
Almighty is safer than speculation ; his life is no game 
of chance, and his investments in the earth are better 
than in stock companies and syndicates. As to profits, 
if our farmers could care less for the comforts of 
themselves and their families, if they could consent to 
live as their ancestors once lived, and as the pioneers 
of new countries now live, they could, with their pres- 
ent facilities, no doubt double their incomes. But 
what a pitiful gain this would be, at the expense of 
the decencies and refinements which make life worth 
living. No better proof of real gains can be found 
than the creation of pleasant homes for the comfort of 
age and the happiness of youth. When the great 
English eritic, Matthew Arnold, was in this country, 
on returning from a visit in Essex County, he remarked 
that, while the land looked to him rough and unpro- 
ductive, the landlords’ houses seemed neat and often 
elegant, with an air of prosperity about them. “ But 
where,” he asked, “do the tenants, the working peo- 
ple, live?” He seemed surprised when I told him 
that the tenants were the landlords, and the workers 
the owners. 

Let me return my sincere thanks to the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society for the kind message conveyed in thy 


letter, and, with the best wishes for its continued pros- 


perity and usefulness, I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. Wuirrimer. 
—[Boston Advertiser. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


We are gratified that the schools and colleges 
throughout the country recognize the fact that The 
Christian Union is one of the best mediums for their 
advertisements. In our educational columns nearly all 
the leading schools are represented, and from week to 
week we print illustrations of school buildings, which 
we understand is bringing large returns to the schools 
so represented. We advise parents searching for a 
school for a boy or girl to consult these columns. 
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NOTING. 


This number of The Christian Union will reach many persons that 


are not subscribers. 


haps you will find one 


One copy will not give an average. 


Per- 


article you like; perhaps more. In 


twenty numbers you will find twenty articles, possibly twice 


that number that will be worth One Dollar. 


tion from now until the 


One Dollar. 


of such subscriptions, 


A trial subserip- 


first of January (¢wenty copies) will cost 


We put on our list, every year, a large number 


and we find that at least ninety per 


cent renew, because each week brings that which gives a 


more hopeful view of humanity, and “a higher motive for living. 


You will find The Christian Union 


AN INDEPENDENT PAPER, acknowledging allegiance to no 


A RADICAL PAPER, 


A RELIGIOUS PAPER, 


A REFORM PAPER, 


A NEWS PAPER, 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


party, only to patriotism ; tono creed 
only to truth; to no faction, only to 
humanity ; 
Christ. 


to no Church, only to 


but not revolutionary, neither fear- 
ing change which is growth, nor 


desiring change which is not, 


more solicitous to maintain religion 


than to establish a theology. 


advocating liberty and equal rights 
throughout the country—reform of 
the Civil Service ; equalization of 
taxation ; immediate restriction and 


eventual abolition of the saloon. 


giving each week an interpretative 
account of the history of the world 


during the week preceding. 


Believing that “Saving the family 
saves the NATION,” its first aim is 
to make every home it enters purer, 


wholesomer, happier for its coming 


Try it during the remainder of this year, and prove to yourself 


the truth of the above statements. 


Cur THIS OUT AND SEND It TO THE CuiristiAN UNION wirH $1. 
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_| very large proportions. 
_| the year is generally against us, but be- 
| ginning with September we may antici- 
_| pate some extraordinary results for 1889- 
_|90—results that will tend to draw to us 
again the $37,454,716 of gold which has 
|been drawn from us since January 1. 
_|The Stock market closes better than it 
_|opened this week, with a quite uniform 
_| improvement in shares of one to two per 
|| cent., and in bonds a better demand, with 
special activity 


FINANCIAL. 


Money hardened a little toward the 
close of the week with a good substantial 
three per cent. rate ruling. This is proba- 
bly due to the 1st of August payments of 
interest and dividends, which call on the 
banks, temporarily, for about twelve to 


‘fourteen million dollars, but this finds its 
way back again, very soon, into the 


depositories, and will, doubtless, appear 
again in the bank statement of deposits, 
and while money may be a little more in 
request during August, it will hardly 
show in rates much. Exchange is easy 
though slightly higher at close. The Bank 
of England retains its two and a half per 
cent. discount rate this week, with money 
very free in the open market in London 
at about one and one half per cent. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
makes its statement for six months to 
July 1, exhibiting ss earnings of 
$11,962,777, and net, of $3,822,254, an 
increase of the former, of $1,986,811 over 
the same period of 1888, and of the latter 
of $2,528,823; the net increase, in addition, 
of the auxiliary lines over the same period 
of 1888 is $611,833, making an aggre- 
gate increase, net, of $3,140,656. These 
figures are significant of the value of the 
policy of peace now ruling with the North- 
western roads, and they are unanswer- 
able against the folly of last year’s cut- 
throat methods with this company. Before 
the Chicago & Alton road gets through 
with its lawless raiding on rates, it, too, 
will probably have discovered its un- 
pardonable blunder, and have returned 
from the error of its foolish, if not 
criminal, ways. 

The coal trade continues dull, and 
prices are about the same; there probably 
will be no change in the prices of coal for 
August,with the big companies. The condi- 
tion of the trade is healthy and promis- 
ing, with an activity in the iron trad+ 
which foreshadows a heavy autum. de- 
mand for anthracite coal. Much concern 
is felt for the conditions ruling in the 
finance department of the Atchison Rail- 
way Company. Its earnings do not in- 
crease, and uniess they do it would seem 
as if bankruptcy was inevitable. A reor- 
ganization which would be satisfactory 
and sufficiently safe, must involve a rad- 
ical curtailing of its interest obligations. 
It is ladened with $11,000,000 of fixed 
charges, and will fall short, probably, four 
or five millions this year, unless an un- 
looked-for gain shall be added to its 
earnings in the six months to come. 
There will probably be no such gain as 
is needed to meet these enormous obliga- 
tions, and it simply becomes a question 
whether its capitalist friends have suffi- 
cient confidence in its future to advance 
money to keep down its floating debt—. e., 
shift the floating debt from other should- 
ers to theirs—or whether they will give up 
the undertaking and let it default; it will 
probably depend upon its showings in the 
next month or’ two. There have been 
two or three failures in the Boston 
leather trade this week, but they have 
hardly produced any effect on Wall 
street. They are not heavy, nor bad 
failures. | 

The six months’ statement of Foreign 
Trade shows better for our account than 
for the same six months of last year, as 
follows : For merchandise exports for the 
six months of | 


| | 1888 
$361,684,276 | '$311,043,527 
Imports for the same time: 
1889 5 1888 
$392,334,932 $372,618,827 


Excess imports for 1889, six months, 
$30,650,656 ; for 1888, $61,575,300. 
This exhibit shows that our foreign trade 
is working in our favor. With the un- 
questionable failure of crops in Russia, 


_| and in other parts of Europe, the move- 
-|ments of our abundant harvest abroad, 


for the coming twelve months, promise 
The first half of 


in some of the lower 


priced fair bonds. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease....... $3,736,700 
Specie, decrease........... 

Legal tenders, decrease 497,100 
Deposits, decrease ........ 2,810,400 
Reserve, increase. ........ 1,127,100 


This leaves the banks with a surplus re- 
serve of $8,216,175. © WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. © 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


- CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Jno. C. Avery, 


115 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


“WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan. 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES- 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 per cent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


A. A. 8 8 C 8t Ay Mass. 
. WEET, ongress Stree n 
F. W. Saspeen. 21 Spruce Street. New York 


Established in London, 1873, 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua: dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver. 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of principal and 


interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
Cc. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested.in low interest bearing securi- | + 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
. | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidl 

growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New Y ork ex- 
change. A long and successful expeil- 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
| onapplication. Corresp 


SMITH & TAYLOR,| 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


— 
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) 


USHNELL 
USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and financial f{gents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
_ vestments made. 

EFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Cor respondence solicited. 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FE A R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
DAKOTA. 


7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota 
Good as a Government 
for 

and wor one for the 
Red Lands County. A in- 
: come of 7 per cent. 


Money Lvanel ta NET 7 and 8 percent. 


J. J. O’CONNR, Pres. Ws. O’Mutcany, V.-Pres. 
G. -«. EASTMAN, Sec. ano TRrEAs. 


Tne Grano Forks Loan avo Lavo Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortga Be Loans made on Farm and City 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold Bonds 
Collections made. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real E:state Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“* Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co., < 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees a 
Owners against loss from Defector Fraudin feat 


state Titles and defends thein- 
aured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Ifinsured Mortem 


ree the fee foreclos- 
are, the Policy insures his fee. Capital, $500,000, 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,00 00. (aeeran 


by Fund held by State Aud- 
itor, $200, 000. 


ages for ‘sale, netting 
lender 6 to pha ag insured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
‘9 to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


We have a pamphlet that 
thousands of people east would 
be glad to see. It relates to 
the business of lending money 
here, 

Will you have it? 


THe Kansas City INnvestMENT CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


A 6 PER CENT.- 


-NET INCOME 


Is aying the REAL Bs ESTATE 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 

IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 

Se estate bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 


estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in "trust by the Union st Co., 
of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and | by 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., 
whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 
have not less than 10 per cent. more assets on hand 
than its liabilities, As a matter of fact it has over twice 
that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as Other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds. 
ECORD. —Thirteen years in business 
ITS R without a dollar lost, or a 
day’s delay in payment of principal or interest. 
Apply for full information to 
FRANK R, JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder. Farr & Co.), 34 & 33 Broad St, 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 

e in Surveying Lands and seven years in 

Loaning Eastern Money on REAL, 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

@ solicit correspondence with private investors 

as to my method of doing business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

4 IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference ad permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 
e nt, New York City, or Lockwood National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


UA 
NSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


Building, 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- for 


gated Farms, not nformation 


exceeding 30% regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


(JMAHA [NVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA: 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
M GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References, Correspond- 
ence solicite.!. 


The best Residence and Business Prop. 
erty in the 


WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 


within the City limits 

Horse and Cable Cars and Steam Rail- 
roads reaching it. 

Now the most rapidly advancing prop- 
erty in the City. 


M. A. FARR, 
18 Portland Block, - - - - Chicago. 


T% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


Absolute Security. 

Loans negotiated without expense to 

rsonal examination of property guaran 
insured by Minn. Title Insurance and Trust a i 

References permitted to First Nat. and Securit 
Banks, of Minneapolis, and to pany eg re — 
known and professional men in N 

inn. 


M. E. SMITH, Temple Court, Mennweke 


Before Send for the little book on 


estern S as in- 

Investing vestments, va free on 

application to The Mortg Investment 
ser 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


read carefully the article entitled ** Mone 
Meteors in The Oh hrictian Union of March 14 4, page 350. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


A Committee of Investors, in June, 1889, visited fifty counties in Sania and Nebraska, 
drove seven hundred miles in carriages, examined over one hundred loans and reported 


every one to be safe. 


e Company keeps on hand at all times mortgages fully as safe as those examined by 


the Committee. 


ES Send for Investors’ Committee Report and Monthly Bulletin. —@& 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, New York. 


[AKOTA -INVESTMENT-COMPANY, « 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. 


claim for future patronage upon the 


GRAND FORKS, 


DAK OTA . Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000, 


Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ ex tama in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 


D that we have made. 


We refer to many Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


with Compan 


We can satisfy the atest conservative of the safety and aati of our securities, and court the strictest 
examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our RECORD. 


Address GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
give personal attention to the examination of 
property bet before re acing loans. These loans can be had 


WELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
CHAS, L. CO., New York. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ta. 


free Estate Loans 
\ 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for LOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


|$72,000,000 + + 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. The-e securities 
are entirely free from any speculative 
element, and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
INTERES Send for ‘* Twelve Years’ 
Experience in Western Mortgages.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


9 YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CoO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres. 
H. FE. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co, 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 


or write direct to the Company. 


THEO. S. CASE, 
(for 12 years Postmaster) 
REAL ESTATE ;° LOAN AGENT, 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar Building, : Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest. semi- 
‘annually without cost or risk to owner. Invest- 
‘ments made in real estate and notes. Send for 
pamphlet Information to Investors.”’ 


Colorado ia Colo. 
Cc. Ss. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 

SAFEST 

cent. Semi - Annual 

Interest. ae by W. CLARK 

INVESTMENT CoO., in sums on $200 and 

OF upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 

cipal and Interest Coupons MADE and 

R ee TO_ LENDER without 

ALL . Fifteen years’ experience, 

Ample Capital. Wide connections. Re- 

fer to the Congregationalist. Send for 

Form, Circular and 

INVESTM K NT references before you 

invest elsewhere. 

W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— EsTABLISHED FirTeen YEARS. — 
Tabor Block, - |e -« Denver, Colo. 
e investors and 


Denver Banks, and best house? in 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas 


Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust ar ificates issued, bearing from 6 to 


8 percent. Write for particulars. Refer to banks of 
this city. 


LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
can be of advantage to you. ‘A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 
— by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 

paid for on installments, a feature of our business. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can n and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 


rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
— ter the bonds and interest are fully 
paid, 


107% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


"Send for circulars and Company 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since 


THE WINNER INVESTAENT 


CAPITAL, $50,000. 547. 


WILLIAM H. 
Gen. Agt:, 50 State St.. 


WANTED TO SELL. 


worth. 


Lands and City Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
way. which is the a electric railway yet built 
di is the pride of t 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


the most prosperous pri in all the Western country. 

new addition, ‘**Oakland,”’ is now attracting 
much attention, as Oakland Park is immediately be- 
xo ond where (in the large spherical auditorium) the 


hautauqua Assembly meets for the next ten 
| years, adding great value to this locality. 
houses are being erected by the score; over 
| | 300 have been built during the last pe hteen months. 
Lots at $300 each will, 4 the near future, command 
| ‘at least $500. Buy a few numbers, and you will not 
regret it. We can always furnish first mortgages 
| bearing -% a amply secured, interest and prin 
cipal cuerantee 


BARTHOLOMEW & co , 609 Kansas Ave.. Topeka, Kansas 


Stocks in Good Inventions are 
the Very Best Investments. 


ist. Because they are not speculative stocks. 

2d. Because they are not injured by combi- 
ations and pools. 

Because they pay large, regular, and 
unvarying dividends. 

4th. Because they are legitimate, not wa- 
tered, and sell at reasonable prices. 

We have a number of shares in the best 
and most modern Inventions, which we can 
confidently recommend as safe investments. 

Send letter giving information. 


PERKINS & MOTT, 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
0 


0 0 
lo 10 Oo 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
vertisement, ress 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


For other Financial Advertisements 


see page 176. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 6. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian U: «de accompanied unth a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
— ‘esaead will be given as promptly as practt- 
able. 


(1) Has Cardinal Gibbons’s book, ‘* The 
Faith of our Fathers,’’ ever been replied to 
from the Protestant standpoint ? (2) In what 
estimate do you hold the Cardinal as to sin- 
cerity, fair-mindedness, breadth of view, etc.? 
(3) How is it possible for people—no! men— 
who have beer brought up in a “ land of light 


and liberty,’’? have come to years of full un- | 


derstanding, are well educated, and accus- 
tomed to do their own thinking, to go over to 
the Romish Church after reading such a 
book as this of Cardinal Gibbons ? (4) What 
is the Protestant explanation of that passage 
where Christ says, ‘* Thou art Peter, and on 
this reck will 1 build my church,”’ ete.? 
H. 

(1) Yes, in the. book entitled, “The 
Faith of our Forefathers.” (Whittaker, 
Bible House, New York, $1). (2) Equal 
to any Roman ecclesiastic in these points. 
He is rumored to be somewhat disliked 
at Rome as being “‘too American.” (3) 
On account of personal antecedents, 
characteristics, and experience, mach of 
which is unknown and incommunicable. 
(4) Protestants, while varying as to the 
signification of ‘this rock,” as also the 
early Christian writers did, agree that no 
official pre-eminence is granted to Peter. 
A very early, as well as modern, view 
was, that the “ rock ” was the truth which 
Peter had discovered. “ Thou art Peter,” 
means, probably, Thou art the Rock-man, 
the man who has reached the foundation 
rock, the fundamental truth. 


1. Wiil you please inform me as to the or- 
thodox belief in regard to the account in 
Joshua x., 12, where the sun and om are 


commanded to stand still? 2. How does 
astronomy dispose of *‘ the narration’ ? 


- 


Orthodox commentators agree that the 
passage is quoted from an ancient collec- 
tion of poetry, “ the book of Jasher,” and 
is not to be understood literally. Astro- 
nomy has, therefore, nothing to do with 
it. The work done was so vast a work 
for one day, that it was as though the 
day had been marvellously lengthened by 
the pausing of the sun in his course. 


Will you kindly give me the titles and pub- 
lishers of a dozen books best suited, in your 
judgment, to fortify the mind of the be- 
liever, and furnish him with answers for 
skeptical attacks. Books of moderate size 
and readable character (including a History 
of the Bible), will be best appreciated by 
the readers, who comprise the busy members 
of a country Bible class. J. D. 

“Present Day Tracts,” a series of 
which ten volumes are now ready, covers 
the whole ground. Send for vol. I as a 
sample (Whittaker, Bible House, N. Y., 
$1.00), who will also furnish Professor 
Blaikie’s “Manual of Bible History,” 
(31.50), and Rev. C. A. Row’s “ Manual 
of Christian Evidences,” (75 cents) both 
excellent. 


Will you be kind enough to inform me 
where I could procure any book or books 
bearing upon the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine ? B. McC, 


See about 100 pp. in Farrar’s “ Early 
Days of Christianity.” Also, Professor 
S. Fuller’s work, “ The Revelation of St. 
John ” (T. Whittaker, Bible House, New 
York, $1.50.) 


Please inform me whether there is an edition 
of the Bagster Bible published and sold in this 
country in the Revised Version.’ If not, 
where could I find a book nearest to the 
Bagster in good binding and Revised Version ? 

C. N.S. 


Thomas Nelson, New York, has the 
Revised Version, with the “ Oxford 
Helps,” in fine binding only, at $12. Be- 
sides this, we know of only the common 
styles of the R. V. There is no “ Bagster ” 
for the Revised. 

What in your judgment is the best work on 
Ilomiletics for a young man just entering on 
his work ? Have the lectures on preaching 
by Professor J. A. Broadus; recently delivered 
at Yale, been published ? E. F. 

Not yet published, as far as we know, 
Phillips Brooks’s lectures will probably 
be as helpful as any that you can find. 


Professor Fisk’s “ Manual of Preaching,” | 
is very good. (Armstrong, New York, | 


$1.50). 


What is the best manual that covers the 
period between the Old and New Testament— 
the history of that period as relates to the 
Jews ? S. H. R. 


Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish 
Church,” Vol. III., devotes several lect- 
ures to this subject. Redford’s “ Four 
Centuries of Silence ” may also be re- 
ferred to. 


The readers of the Inquiring Friends col- 
umn may be amused by alittle incident which 
shows how far-following are sometimes the 
consequences of a trivial blunder, and also 
illustrates the fact that The Christian Union 
is read widely and often long after its date of 
issue. Fourteen months ago, in May, 1888, a 
short paragraph clipped from an exchange, 
and so credited, was printed among the se- 
lected miscellany in these pages. It was about 
‘*Rare Coins,”’ and it stated among other 
things that the silver quarter of 1853 with 
rays was worth two dollars. As this is alto- 
gether incorrect, the immediate result was a 
deluge of letters from people possessing such 
quarters anxious to know where they could 
be sold. Correction was made in this column, 
but it only abated the flood of letters in part. 
It is estimated that over 350 letters of inquiry 
on this point have been received, and the 
remarkable fact is that one still occasionally 
straggles in. The editor whose _ scissors 
clipped the source of all this trouble has made 
it his painful duty to answer all these letters, 
but has solemnly resolved to reply to none 
which reach him later than eighteen months 
after the date of the mistake. 


In your column of July 18, is ananswer con- 
cerning ‘‘the best books on the subject of 
Prayer.’’ Perhaps you would like to add to 
that list a book, valued, I think, by many who 
know of it, but less known, and of different 
character. It is ‘‘ With Christ in The School 
of Prayer,’”’ by the Rev. Andrew Murray. 
My copy was printed in London, 1886. I 
could not spare it from my little library, and 
I know others who feel in the same way. 


M. P. F. inquires about the Rev. Amos 
Chase. He was born 1760; died 1849; was 
ordained to the ministry 1787. Preached 
twenty-six years in South Farms, Conn. Re- 
moved (as missionary) to Pennsylvania, 1815. 
No Congregational Association in Pennsylya- 
nia, he joined the Presbyterians of Erie. His 
biography is given with the ministers of this 
Presbytery. Further information can be had 
by inquiring of Hon. James Sill, Erie, Pa. 


I have twice seen in yourcolumns the poem 
** Unbelief,’’ credited to Lizzie York Case. I 
have in my possession the same poem, cut 
from another paper, not very long ago, an 
signed Edward Bulwer Lytton. Can any of 
your readers give the authority for this? 
And if so, can they refer me to any volume of 
Bulwer’s works where it may be ws i 


I have already received thirty-three replies 
to my offer in last week’s Christian Union to 
send Mr. Beecher’s sermons to persons desir- 
ing them, and 1 wish you would insert that 
fact in this week’s paper, so that further calls 
for them may be stopped as soon as possible. 
NATHANIEL FREEMAN, 


I wish to give away second-hand copies of 
Trench on Miracles,’’ also on ‘* Parables,”’ 
Farrar’s “‘ Life of Christ,’’ and one or two 
other books to some theological students of 
slender means or to some home missionary. 
Address W. H. F., care of Editor Inquiring 
Friends. 

F. asks for an answer to ‘Christian Scien- 
tists.”’ If F. will get ‘* Faith-work, Christian 
Science, and other Cures,’’ by L. T. Towns- 
end, D.D., it may answer his purpose. Phil- 
lips & Hunt, New York. 


H. A. M. may find relief from black ants 
by filling every crack and crevice about the 
shelves and floor with 


P. W. 


SAVED IN TIME. 


The old and curiously paradoxical ad- 
vice, “ Be bold, be bold, be not too bold,” 
is sorely needed at some crises of our 
lives. Irving Montagu, an English war 
artist, says that he spent a great deal of 
time, during his early training, at Marl- 
borough House, where he covered innum- 
erable canvases with ambitious copies of 
great pictures. 

On one occasion several art students 
were strolling with me about the deserted 
passages of the house, when I, being of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, penetrated 
what seemed to me a dark, capacious 
eupboard. The others instantly shut the 
door, which fastened with a spring, and 
ran off to continue their work in the gal- 
leries. Thus imprisoned, I remained pa- 
tient enough at first, but when a half- 
hour had elapsed the situation began to 


pall on me, and I set about finding some 
means of exit. 

I commenced by slowly feeling and 
pushing against the walls round about 


me. Greatly to my relief, the back part 
of. my prison-house proved as flexible as 
if the paper of the adjoining room was 
only strained across it on canvas. 

An idea struck me ; nothing could be 
easier than to take my pen-knife and cut 
a slit sufficiently long for me to step 
through into the next apartment. With 
this prospect of escape, I was just on the 
point of making a rent in the canvas, 
when [ heard footsteps, and a cheery 
voice without exclaiming : 

“Oh, I say, old fellow, are you there 
still? We’d forgotten all about you. 
This is almost too much of a joke. Wen 
might have been there all night.” 

Seeing the knife in my hand, he then 
asked if-I had contemplated suicide dur- 
ing my solitude. 

“Certainly not, only I wasn’t going to 
be shut up in such a place when I found 
I could cut through that partition.” 

“Partition! What? That canvas at 
the back ?” 

His look of horror startled me. 
and why not ?” — 

“Why, you were on the point of walk- 
ing through ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age "—getting through six thousand 
i at one step, to say the least of 
it. 

It was true enough, as I afterwards 
discovered; it was Turner’s masterpiece 
which stopped the way, and not, as I had 
supposed, a canvas wall.—[Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


“Yes, 


THE UNFAMILIAR. 


Without especial reason, except that it is 
unfamiliar, we are all disposed to avoid good 
that comes in unusual guise; and it matters 
not that it is unusual good. 

Nevertheless this is natural : it is right to be 
careful and conservative. It saves a great 
deal of trouble. In the end, the indorsement 
of careful people, which is sure to come if the 
merits of the case demand it, is all the more 
valuable. | 

Such, at least, are our views after twenty 
years’ experience with Compound Oxygen. 

_ What could be more hearty than the follow- 
ing : 
Cuicaco, Ill., April 24, 1884. 

** You ask my opinion of Compound Oxygen ; 
perseveringly and continuously used, it will 
work wonders.—|[Chicago Inter Ocean.”’ 

Penn Nixon. 


OsweEcao, N. Y., October 30, 1885. 

‘**Compound Oxygen has greatly benefited 
me. Under God it has given me new life.’ 
Rev. Joun C. BREAKER. 


FLeminGcton, N. Y., October 31, 1885. 
‘I regard Compound Oxygen as nature’s 
strong right hand for repairing bodily waste 
and damage.”’ Rev. J. C. SUNDERLIN. 


AumaA, Neb., February 13, 1888. 
“I do unhesitatingly say that Compound 
Oxygen will cure catarrh.” 
on. H. C. Grirriru. 


Cotums1A, 8S. C., March 13, 1888. 
‘* T am satisfied that the Compound Oxygen 
is an excellent remedy.”’ Dr. O. A. Darsy, 
President of the Columbia Female College. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


The Finest Merchant Tailoring. 
The Best Ready-Made Clothing. 


(near the Post- Office. ) 


FOR | 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


mary 


brea 


to the dise parts of the air es, from 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. From the very 
first night the passages are clearer and the inflamma- 
tion is less. cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 


Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes : I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
so bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks, my sense of sme 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
not be without it. 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 


Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testim 
THE PILLOW-INHALER Co., 


1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nervous Prostration, 


— prevalent, especially among women, 
results from overtaxing the system 
The assimilative organs becoming de 
ranged, the blood grows weak and im- 
poverished, and hence ‘‘ that tired feel- 
ing’ of which many complain. For all 
such cases, there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

‘“‘Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did with the best re- 
sults. It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.’’ 
— Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘For months I was afflicted with 
nervous prostration, weakness, languor, 
general debility, and mental depression. 
By purifying the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured ~ 
— Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness, or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


LADIE 


Greatest inducements to get 


r full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289. New York. N.Y 


MeANY 


Will beround invaluable tor 
Cholera infantum 

and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. Jtis noia 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 


F 0 0 else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 


from the designs of Mr. A rong. 
posted from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 
—BoLze AGENTS FOR— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London - 


61 WASHINGTON: SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VORK. 


HOOK& HASTI NCS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGAN 


The GREAT 


_CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
w/ discount to churches and the trade. 

Don't be deceived by cheap tmitations 
I. P. FRINK, ss1 Pear! St.. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue Address 
Mention this puvner Baltimore, Ha 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
™ Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. © 


CLINTON MENKELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


“Cstabiished 1357. 
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F very part of the country. We invite attention to our 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 tc 
fd and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
BP ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
| for allinformation connected with our art. Descrip 
. — TIVE CrRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
yy i aa |] plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 
4 Perfectly safe tothe most 
swallowed, an j - + t 
| 
a 
| 
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DANCING WITH THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Dr. Shark is a gentleman who believes 
in the rational treatment of patients in 
his private lunatic asylum. He gives 
them picnics in summer, and balls in win- 
ter, and plenty of amusement all the year 
round. ‘Taking one consideration with 
another I should imagine that lunacy, 
under these conditions, is rather a pleasant 
thing. I always look forward to the 
dances he gives, for after considerable 
experience I have come to the conclusion 
that idiotic partners are rather less idiotic 
than the commonplace misses one meets 
with at ordinary balls. She was a in a 
corner of the ballroom toying with a fan— 
a large and massive woman whom one 
would no more have suspected of being in- 
sane than of being consumptive. I asked 
the doctor to introduce me, for I admire 
fine women. He did so, and I sat down be- 
side her. We spoke about the weather, 
as new acquaintances will. She was per- 
fectly rational on that point, at any rate. 
She thought it was appalling. I men- 
tioned casually that I had been to Tor- 
quay for a brief holiday. “ Do you know 
it ?” I asked. “Oh yes—there it is,” she 
replied. I looked in the direction in 
which she pointed, and saw a rather ex- 
tensive foot incased in a dancing-shoe. 
*“ That is Land’s End,” she said, reflec- 
tively, indicating the place where the little 
toe of her right foot — be supposed 
to lie, “and that is the Lizard there. 
am the United Kingdom, you know,” she 
added with a quiet dignity that seemed 
to presume I knew it. I bowed in silence. 
It was a colossal idea, and not to be com- 

rehended all at once. “That is the 

orth Foreland over there,” she went on, 
tapping her left foot. “ I have had some 
trouble with it lately ; and oh,” and her 
voice became plaintive, “1 was so afraid 
they were going to take Ireland from 
me,” and she glanced affectionately at her 
left arm. I thought it better that we 
should join in the dance, for these geo- 
graphical confidences threatened to be- 
come embarrassing. So I put my arm 
round the top of Lincolnshire and the 
base of Yorkshire, and as far into Lanca- 
shire as I could get (for her waist was 
more than eighteen inches), and we 
danced. “My ear is burning so; I am 
afraid there must be a storm somewhere 
on the coast of Aberdeen,” were the last 
words I heard her say as I led her toa 
seat.—[ London Figaro. 


STOP-OFF AT CRESSON SPRINGS 
ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
TICKET. 


The Passenger Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company announces that pas- 
sengers holding first-class limited tickets of 
any description will be allowed to stop over 
at Cresson Springs, during the season, as long 
as desired, up to October 31. 

In order to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege, passengers should notify the train con- 
ductor of their intention to break the journey 
at Cresson, and immediately upon arrival 
should deposit their tickets with the com- 
peony agent at Cresson. 

This concession is greatly appreciated by 
through passengers, as it enables them to 
become acquainted with one of the most de- 
lightful mountain resorts in the country. All 
through passenger trains, including the cele- 
brated New York and Chicago Limited Ex- 
press, stop at Cresson during the season. 


FINE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Burli n Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., 
will sell, on Tuesdays, August 20, Septem- 
ber 10 and 24, and October 8, Harvest Excur- 
sion Tickets at half rates to points in the 
Farming Regions of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. Limit, thirty days. For circu- 
ar giving details concerning tickets, rates, 
time of trains, etc., and for descriptive land 
gall om our agent, 
, Gene assenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, II. 


another column, of Messrs 
Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago, with New 
York Office at 115 Broadway. They have 
been engaged in the Banking business for 
more twenty-five years, during which 
time they have given special attention to 
tions in Municipal Bonds. Their long 
and @ experience makes them not only 
useful to the public in the General Banking 


We take pleasure in inviting attention te the 


Pat. by Thomas A. Edison, 


Ss _Hot Weather 


ear lin es is the very best time 
to try Pyle’s Pearline. 
ul wash islarg- 
r est, and a saving of 

time and toil is best 
appreciated. Think 
of doing a large wash with little orno rubbing. Consider how 
much longer your delicate summer clothing will last if not 
rubbed to pieces on a washboard. A saving is a gain. You'll 

Jif —= “ly be surprised and pleased with the cleanliness, satisfaction and 
* \\ comfort which comes of the use of PEARLINE. Simple— 

~ S— \\ any servant can use it. Perfectly harmless—you can soak 
98 be: i) / your finest linen and laces in Pearline and water fora 
| \ \ month, with safety. Delightful in the bath—makes the 


eT ——— water soft. Perhaps you have been using some of the 
imitations and have sore hands and find your clothing going to pieces. Moral—use the 


ori ginal and best. Sold everywhere. or Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER 7A MAN 

: ResipEence or C. M. MARSH. Esq. UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wily 

OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF MAP OF THE 


. 
3 


| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific By 


CHAS. M. MARSH, CounsEtor-at-Law, 111 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, April 4, 1888. Misso 
The Hot Water Heater put io my house at Morris Plains, N. J., has performed its functions 
admirably. My house is quite a large one, having some twenty rooms to be heated, and in some places the Ver. © C VENPORT, D MO ’ 


heat has to be carried considerable distances. The house is isolated and upon a cunsiderable elevation. I . ES 4 
have found the heater less trouble than the ordi hot-air furnace. My house has been of a uniform tem- WATERTOWN, SIOUx 


perature throughout, and 1 believe that I have saved at least 25 per cent. of fuel, and have had a house much | ©. APOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
more ‘aniformly and pleasantly heated than could possibly be attained by either hot air or steam. EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EANSAS 
Residence, Morris Plains, N. J. Yours, etc., CHAS. M. MARSH. DENVER, 
Send for “‘How Best to Heat Our Homes” and “ Testimonial Companion.” HUTCHINSON 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 

9 tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. N Y Pe, 
7 St» Boston, AGENCIES.“ S| SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


L 
Derrort, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned St., West. Cuicago, Rice & Whitacre >" Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe 8t. of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
PORTLAND, Or., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d St. CHARLESTON, 8. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St. | Chair Cars and (Hast of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 4i8 Fulton St. CovineTon, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia 8t. ooey ee ye DES MOINES, COUN- 
tnal Writing,| sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 


3000 COPIES City and Topeke. Splendid Dining Hotels 


Drawing, Music, ete. Of Type-Writer daily, with Choice of Routes to dnd from Salt 


Gremdeuse of Colovade, 


from one original. Recommended by over 


Send for circulars 


clining those 
152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago; 32 Liberty St., New York, | ROints and Kansas City. wary > Chair Car and 
Is 


. between CAGO and D 
From One Orig- | gpRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


A livtle higher in price, but of unrivafled quality | tion. apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
| E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


DON’T DRINK DIRTY WATER. 


Best and chea Reversible Self- 
Cleaning Water Filter. Brass, Nickel 
Plated 50c. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
Cents a 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM TH 


Business, but also to investors, and those who 
desire to negotiate for securities. 


Faucet. Price 
oe. J. H. SEED, 21 Cen- 
t.. New York City. 


OF ALI DRUGGISTS. FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


a 
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Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
S 
TRADEMARK’ —wort_ 
WEARER. 
| 


